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THE DOCTRINE OF DIVINE INCARNATION. 


ORE or less of mythology mingles in the historical develop- 
ment of all religions. It may be questioned, indeed, whether 

there could have been any organic, instituted religion, in the past his- 
tory of mankind, without mythological representation. Mythology is 
the dialect in which the common people have expressed and preserved 
the great religious truths which have been the sustenance of their reli- 
gious institutions. These truths have been perceived and uttered, in 
their abstract and absolute form, by spiritual genius in every age and 
among every people of historical importance ; but thrown out upon the 
tumultuous waves of the rude popular thought, the probability is that 
they would have been overwhelmed and utterly lost, to the compre- 
hension of all save a few thinkers, had they not been kept afloat under 
the popular form of drama and myth. The study of mythology, there- 
fore, is an important part of every philosophical inquiry into the his- 
tory of religious development. What is the meaning of these mythologi- 
cal stories,—these tales of supermundane experience,—these assumed 
biographies of superhuman beings interested in the affairs of human- 
ity, which we find everywhere associated with the human idea of 
Divine Revelation, and with the religious history of every people? 
Let them be legendary, fabulous, fictitious, ludicrously absurd: still 
they are to be considered, questioned, historically accounted for. A 
myth, however irrational in form, may yet have a deep internal his- 
tory. Open it, and it may disclose the living seed of a nation’s spir- 
itual life. A legend may not stand the test of the nineteenth cen- 
tury’s historical criticism, and may yet preserve for us the highest 
thought of a distant age. A fable, though externally fictitious, may 
yet tell the tale of some most real experience, — how some human 
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soul once bravely struggled to victory with its mortal burden of duty, 
or sorrow, or sin. ‘ ; 

The central conception around which all mythological represent). 
tions gather, from which in fact they spring, is the idea of Divine |p. 
carnation ; and to this subject I wish to direct attention in the pres. 
ent paper. Let us discover, if we may, what is the real meaning of 
this idea of Incarnation, — what its historic origin and contents, and 
what its permanent spiritual value. 

The doctrine of Divine Incarnation, as is well understood, is the 
fundamental doctrine in the popular theology of Christianity. Yet it 
is by no means a doctrine peculiar to Christianity. It is found in 
some shape in every system of religion. In general terms the doc- 
trine means the appearing of God, or of divine beings above man 
though less than the Supreme, in a human form, — in a body of flesh 
and blood: and if this doctrine is taught in the New Testament, it is 
taught no less in the Scriptures of the Hindoos ; in the native reli- 
gious beliefs of ancient Egypt, of China, of Greece, of America. 
When Paul and Barnabas were on their missionary tour in the cities of 
Lycaonia, where the Greek religion prevailed, it is reported that the 
barbarian people, who were witnesses of their work, cried out, “ The 
gods are come down to us in the likeness of men.” “ And they 
called Barnabas, Jupiter, and Paul, Mercury ;” for in this way, ac- 
cording to their belief, could that simple people best explain the 
extraordinary power which these apostles seemed to them to pos- 
sess. To them they were gods in the flesh of men, — Incarnations 
of Divinity. In the religious philosophy of the Hindoos, the three 
attributes of Brahm, who is the indivisible and inconceivable es- 
sence of the God-head, are represented by a word which they hold 
was the first Word spoken by Brahma. This Word, they say, is “the 
first-born of the Creator.” “It is the name and the body of Brahma. 
It is infinite like him, and is the creator and ruler of all things.” The 
similarity of this belief to the opening sentences of the Fourth Gos- 
pel cannot but be noted: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. All things were made 
by him, and without him was not anything made that was made.” 
3ut the similarity to Christian belief does not stop here. When evil 
came near gettting the ascendancy over good in the world, then 
Vishnu, representing in the Hindoo religion the second attribute of 
the God-héad, took upon himself the form of man, and appeared 
among men upon the earth, remaining all the while the same deity 
in the heavens. After various struggles with evil, “this god-man at 
last destroyed the Prince of evil, and conquered his subjects ; and 
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then, full of glory, he returned to his celestial abode, taking with him 
those who had assisted his labors on the earth.” Another tradition 
represents Vishnu as appearing by another incarnation to redeem 
mankind from the oppression of a cruel tyrant. This time he came 
in the form of Crishna, which means Saviour: and the time of his 
birth, like our Christmas, is still celebrated by the Hindoos. 

Swamee Narain, a Hindoo apostle of some fame in his own country 
fifty years ago, under whose preaching a great moral reformation was 
wrought in the districts visited by him, taught, among other things, 
“that there is a Spirit, who was with God from all eternity, who com- 
eth from God, who likewise is God, and who hath made known to 
man the will of God. This spirit,” he said, “came down to earth in 
ancient times in the form of Crishna, whom wicked men put to death 
by magic. He was the same as the sun, and was to be worshipped 
as God’s image or representative.” Bishop Heber tried to convince 
Narain that there was but one incarnation of God, and that in the 
person of Jesus Christ, which was sufficient for all mankind. But the 
Hindoo would not be convinced, but stoutly maintained that there 
had been many incarnations, suited to the wants of different ages and 
nations.* 

Not only in India, but in ancient Egypt, we find the same doctrine. 
The old worshippers along the Nile, centuries before Christianity had 
any existence, many generations before even Hebrew Abraham was 
born, did homage to Osiris, “ Incarnation ” and “ Son,” as they be- 
lieved, of the Supreme Being, and at whose birth on the earth a loud 
voice is said miraculously to have proclaimed from the heavens, 
“The Lord of the world is born!” He was believed to have lived a 
beneficent life among men,—was called the “Lord of Life,” the 
“Eternal Ruler,” the “ Revealer of Truth,”— and finally died, was 
buried, descended into hell, or the abode of the dead, and then as- 
cended again to heaven, where he remained to receive prayers sent 
through his name, and, as “judge of the dead,” to dispense the re- 
wards and blessings of immortal life. 

This reads very much like parts of the Apostles’ Creed ; yet it was 
a belief in Egypt, so many years ago we cannot count them now. Our 
Orthodox friends, who are afraid of modern rationalism, and who re- 
peat the Apostles’ Creed with such entire satisfaction in its antiquity, 
might possibly find for that document, if they should seek, even a 
more venerable antiquity than that which they claim. 

But this doctrine of incarnation, though so old, is modern too, even 





* Mrs. Child’s “ Progress of Religious Ideas.” 
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outside of Christianity. In Central Asia, to this day, the Grand Lama 
is supposed to be the Incarnation and Son of Deity, through regular 
transmission of the soul of Bouddha. He is regarded as God's Vice- 
gerent on the earth; is believed to be endowed with miraculous 
powers ; is called the “ Immaculate,” the “ Active Creator and Goy- 
ernor of the World,” the “ Word that produced the World.” 

All this is not “Christian,” but “heathen” theology, though the 
terms are very familiar to our ears. And they indicate — which is the 
demonstrable truth —that the commonly received view of Jesus of 
Nazareth as the miraculous Incarnation and Son of God, does not so 
much distinguish Christianity from other systems of religion as link 
it by natural relationship to them. This view, with the doctrines that 
cluster round it, connects Christianity by legitimate descent to the 
crude philosophies and mythologies of these more ancient religions. 
It indicates the same incomplete, undeveloped condition of religious 
thought ; and is everywhere clung to with the most tenacity, and held 
with the most real faith, by the unlettered, unthinking masses of the 
people. It forms, in fact, with its cognate doctrines, the mythology of 
Christianity ; and it came into Christian history, not from the pure 
sources of truth where the spiritual genius of Jesus stood to get in- 
spiration, but from the half-opened fountains of religious ideas whence 
sprang the mythological representations of anterior or less developed 
systems of religion. 

The truth is, as the citations I have given abundantly show, every 
race and every people, who have risen to sufficient intelligence to 
give any expression to religious ideas, have believed that in some 
way Deity descends to dwell on earth,— that Divinity takes on the 
form of man and dwells among men, as their ruler, guide, and bene- 
factor. The idea of Emmanuel, God with us, belongs to all religions, 
to all races of men ; the only difference being that in the expression 
of this idea, every people will give it a lower or higher, a narrower or 
broader phase, according to their height of intelligence, and the jus- 
tice of their appreciation both of the human and the divine nature. 
But beneath all forms and phases which the idea assumes at different 
stages of religious development, and however erroneous, transient, 
variant, absurd, and merely material these forms and phases may be, 
they have at bottom some common and unchangeable substance of 
spiritual truth ; and poor, crude, imperfect as they are, they are all 
strivings to express this truth. 

What, then, is the spiritual truth which underlies in common all the 
different forms, Christian and non-Christian, which the doctrine of 
Divine Incarnation has assumed? If we will generalize all these 
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special and partial expressions of the doctrine, leave aside their dif- 
ferences, take away from each what is merely local, transient, per- 
sonal, or national, and seek for some fundamental statement of truth 
in which they all agree, we shall find it to be this: God reveals him- 
self to humanity in the nature of humanity, Regarded as attempts of 
the human mind, at various stages of intelligence, to express the great 
central religious conception of “God with man,” — of His living upon 
the earth and among human affairs ; of His revealing His glory in the 
human form ; of the natural kinship of the human race to Deity ; of 
the union of the human and the divine in one personality, and their 
blended manifestation in one character and life—regarded as attempts, 
more or less successful, to express this supreme religious thought, 
these legendary and mythical stories of Divine Incarnation, are no 
longer childish trifles and absurdities, but childish lispings of a sub- 
lime and mighty truth. The simple barbarians of Lystra were right, 
when, observing the wonderful skill of Paul and Barnabas, and hear- 
ing their wonderful speech, they cried out that “the gods had come 
down in the likeness of men.” ‘The gods were there. The power 
manifested, though strictly human, was yet godlike in its quality. So, 
too, the traditions with regard to Crishna, and Bouddha, and Osiris, 
are true —I do not say true in their outward form — but true in that 
they recognize the fact, that that principle in man which resists and 
overcomes evil, which brings light into the world where there was 
darkness, which, delighting in beneficence, seeks ever to bring order 
and happiness among men, is not only human, but divine, not tran- 
sient and conquerable, but eternal and invincible, — that it was in the 
beginning with God, ever proceedeth from God, and is, wherever it 
exists in man, an incarnation of an attribute that belongs to the eter- 
nal God-head. In like manner, whatever may be said of the differ- 
ence in degree of historical credibility, I hold the Christian tradition 
true, that in Jesus of Nazareth the Eternal Word, or Spirit of God, 
was begotten, and became flesh, and dwelt among men ; true, again, 
not in outward form, as tradition tells the story in the New Testa- 
ment, but true in that in this man of Nazareth those divine and eter- 
nal principles of life which exist unbegotten with God, and which are 
a part of the divine nature, were so clearly revealed, and had such 
unresisted possession of his being, that he in pre-eminent degree was 
a divine man, and became to vast numbers of people a new revelation 
of Divinity ; not one in whom the human was overpowered and si- 
lenced, not a foreign personality in a human organism, but one in 
whom the human was so truly and harmoniously developed, that 
the divine spirit, with its rich treasures of love and truth, seemed to 
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flow into him unobstructed, and the divine Word, with its perfect as- 
surance of knowledge and faith, was spoken through him so clearly 
that it became the rallying cry and inspiration of a new religion. The 
Fourth Evangelist was right ; the Eternal Word was there. 

Yet we should leave the true historical stand-point, and lose all 
scientific method in our inquiry, if we were to claim that in any of 
these traditional examples of Incarnation there was any exclusive and 
entire impartation of the divine nature ; or that the variations in the 
form of the doctrine are anything more than a difference of degree in 
the development of the same truth. Not exclusively, not exception- 
ally, even in the high and beautiful character of Jesus, did the Infinite 
One incarnate himself. Nearer the truth was the Hindoo apostle 
Swamee Narain, in saying that there had been many incarnations, 
suited to different nations and to different stages of intellectual and 
religious development. And this was but a hint of the still broader 
and entirely true statement of the doctrine, demanded by the en- 
lightened, rational religious thought of the present age. All these 
different forms in which the doctrine of Incarnation has been ex- 
pressed, have doubtless been useful in their time and place. But 
there are some forms in which truth is presented to us in our child- 
hood which we must needs throw aside when maturity comes, in 
order to preserve the truth itself. What in this matter we want to 
keep is the child’s clear, warm faith, that God is near ; that He is 
with man and like man. What we want to leave behind is the child’s 
thought, that God cannot be with man and like man without being 
clothed as an individual person in flesh and blood, and preternatu- 
rally appearing ina human shape. The solution of the problem that 
meets the demands of both thought and faith, of the intellect and the 
heart, is, that not in any miraculously selected person or persons, in 
some special nation or some special age of the world, through super- 
natural birth and exceptional and exclusive impartation of the divine 
spirit, does Incarnation take place, but God becomes incarnate in hu- 
manity. The divine “Word made flesh” is man. Man is the “Son 
of God.” Not one man only, but humanity is conceived by the Holy 
Spirit, and born in the image and likeness of God. Through his ordi- 
nary, natural faculties of mind, and heart, and soul, and through every 
legitimate process of human activity and development, does Deity 
come into man’s being, take on the human form, and reveal some- 
what of the Infinite grace and truth. Every normal manifestation of 
human power, through the intellect, through the affections, or through 
the will, is also a manifestation of divine power. Man has his de- 
scent from God, and wears in his nature the lineaments of the Eter- 
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nal Spirit; and though human nature transgress, though it be in 
ruins, it still never quite loses all trace of its high lineage. And as 
human nature is developed according to its true intent, in its mani- 
fold capacity of mind and heart, conscience and will, so does it pro- 
gressively incarnate and reveal more and more of the divine nature. 
“ No man hath ever seen God at any time,”—no outward eye hath ever 
beheld, or shall behold, His form : “ the only begotten Son, which is 
in the bosom of the Father,”—that is, Man, bogotten of the Spirit of 
God, and dwelling with and in God— “he hath declared Him,” — 
revealed Him in thought, in affection, in life. Humanity is the true 
God-man. 

But we must leave these general statements. We must press farther 
into the heart of the subject. We must find, if possible, some solu- 
tion of the problem how the Divine Nature has become incarnated 
and revealed in the human. The time has come in the history of 
religious philosophy, when, through the aid, or suggestions at least, 
of science, we may be able to give some account, satisfactory to rea- 
son and in harmony with material and spiritual laws still operative, 
of the grand historic process by which Divine Incarnation has taken 
place. 


Nature and Man, Matter and Spirit, — these are the two forms of 
existence, so far as the human mind has cognizance, through which 
the Creative Energy of the universe has made itself manifest. First 
comes that which is natural (or material), afterwards that which is 
spiritual. This old utterance of religious philosophy is in agreement 
with the last utterances of science. Further, this Creative Energy, or 
Force of the universe, which science recognizes, is synonymous with 
that which in religious philosophy has been styled “the Word.” The- 
ology has always been fond of making a distinction between God con- 
sidered in his abstract and indefinable essence, and God manifesting 
and declaring himself as the creator of the universe. Yet this has 
been a distinction in terms only, as a help to finite conception, and 
must not be regarded as expressing an actual division in the Divine 
nature ; for it has always been declared with equal emphasis that this 
same “Word” which represents God as creator, “was in the begin- 
ning with God, and was God.” “The Word,” in religious philoso- 
phy, means simply God active, God giving utterance of himself. And 
this conception of Deity is in essence identical with what science 
conceives as the creative Force of the universe. “The Word” is 
God manifesting himself in the process of creation. 

And how are we to conceive of creation? Keeping strictly within 
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scientific limits, we may define creation, not as an instantaneous act 
of manufacture, nor as a definite series of acts finished in a definite 
period of time, nor as the absolute beginning of the very substance- 
matter from which the world is afterwards produced ; but rather as 
the continuous, eternal action of spirit upon matter, by which matter 
becomes organized into various forms of being, activity, and life. 
To our conception, matter in its essence is equally eternal with spirit. 
Our notion of creation cannot go back to include an absolute begin- 
ning for one more than for the other. We may not assert that matter 
is necessary to the existence of spirit, but, to human perception, it is 
necessary to the manifestation and expression of spirit. Spirit and 
Matter, in their essence, are the primary divine elements. Matter js 
inert, passive, the ma/rix of the universe. Spirit is active, alive, mov- 
ing —in its very nature an organizing, generating, vitalizing force. 
The two must be wedded before there can be any act of creation, and 
spirit can issue in organic forms of being and life. Without matter, 
spirit could never give any utterance of itself in space and time. 
Without spirit, matter would remain forever “ without form, and void.” 

Now it is not to be supposed that in the actual history of the uni- 
verse there ever was a time when these two elements were not joined, 
and creation in some of its phases had not begun. Yet to aid our 
finite conception, and with reference to this part of the universe in 
which we find ourselves, we may imagine a beginning of the creative 
process. Spirit, by an impulse inherent to its very nature, must seek 
to express itself; must utter itself in form, as law, symmetry, order, 
beauty ; must strive to organize its own nature into being and life. 
Brooding over the chaotic mass of matter, penetrating through it, be- 
hold the mass begins to move, to take shape, to separate into ele- 
mental forms. Gases, fluids, and solids appear, with their respective 
modes of force, each mode a variety of the one elemental force inher- 
ent in the impelling spirit. In due order the foundations of worlds 
and firmaments are laid, the celestial systems are organized, and suns 
and planets are moulded into shape, our earth being one little globe 
in one of the systems of the infinite throng of worlds. And then in 
grand succession, by a process whose cycle of years we have no his- 
tory and no science that can fathom, came land and seas, mountain 
and plain, herb, grass, and tree, fish, bird, and beast, and every living 
thing up to man. 

And this is creation, —a process which, doubtless, is not yet fin- 
ished. But the important point to be noted now is that the produc- 
ing cause of the process is the creative energy, the germinal power, 
which spirit itself is. The whole history of the process may be 
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summed up as the struggle of spirit, from an impulse inherent in 
itself, to take possession of matter, and to organize and express itself 
in material forms. In other terms, conforming more to the phrase- 
ology of religious philosophy, the Divine Word, which is but another 
name for God as creative power, seeks to declare in the finite uni- 
verse the contents of its own intelligence. 

And what is the ultimate aim of this process? Is it not to find 
some form in which spirit may incarnate itself and dwell as conscious 
intelligence and personality? The various forms of being that make 
up the material universe came into existence, ndt miscellaneously, 
not all together by one fiat of an Almighty will, but in a certain order 
and gradation. And each form of existence, animate or inanimate, 
each phase or type of being, appears not to have come for any end 
in itself alone, but in its turn to have prepared the way for and prefig- 
ured some higher type or phase to come ; and that again to have 
been the prophecy of something higher yet; and so on, until we 
reach man, —for our world, the crown of the whole creation, and 
the first being in which intelligence is embodied as conscious spirit- 
ual existence. And further, it was not till after many conflicts and 
struggles and convulsions, that the earth was made ready for man. 
Variously fashioned and moulded was the world in its outward form 
before it was fit habitation for its final occupant; baptized with 
water and with fire before it was purified for the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost ; its conditions of existence through slow process modified and 
refined before the advent of spiritual intelligence could be secured. 
Many forms of existence appear to have been invented and aban- 
doned ; species of plants came into being and were extinct ; whole 
races of animals lived through their generations and passed away ; 
one mechanism after another, constantly ascending in organic capac- 
ity, was tried, before nature found a form sufficiently exquisite for a 
conscious soul. And throughout the whole history of these material 
conflicts and convulsions, in the struggles for existence among these 
lower forms of being, in their rough encounters with the conditions of 
life, and in their passing away, there seems to be a blind longing and 
reaching out, at it were, after some higher and nobler phase of being ; 
even in the forms themselves there seems to be a power that strives 
to break the forms in order to find for itself in other forms a com- 
pleter expression. As the Apostle Paul, in one of his deep utter- 
ances, says, — in which he seems almost to have anticipated the dis- 
coveries of modern science, — “ The whole creation groaneth and tra- 
vaileth in pain together until now, the earnest expectation of the crea- 
ture waiting for the manifestation of the sons of God. What Paul 
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thus declares in a figure, will yet, I believe, be substantiated as literal 
truth. The whole natural world was impregnated and vitalized with 
spiritual forces, which, in bondage and pain, were struggling after 
some higher and freer form of existence. These forces could not 
rest till they consummated their destiny in bringing forth an order of 
spiritual beings. Nature was in travail with Man. As John the Bap- 
tist, clothed in his coat of camel’s hair, and living on the wild prod. 
ucts of the earth, was the forerunner of Jesus, so the whole natural 
universe, with its uncouth and multitudinous races, its rough conflicts 
and brute violence-and cries in the wilderness, was the preparation 
and foreshadowing 6f humanity. From the depths of its desert places, 
and amidst its manifold utterances of want and longing, of distress 
and hope, of anguish and triumph, came a voice, crying, “ Prepare 
the way of the Lord ; make his paths straight. I indeed baptize you 
with water; but one mightier than I cometh, the latchet of whose 
shoes I am not worthy to unloose: he shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost.” 

In the fitness of time, this prophecy of nature is fulfilled. En- 
deavor being repeated upon endeavor, advance being made upon 
advance, one type of being replacing or crowning another, by and by 
the long sought material conditions are realized : a new and more 
exquisite organism appears: matter yields: the earth is broken: 
and spirit bursts into conscious life. The goal is reached. Spirit 
has found the embodiment it was seeking. The Word is made 
flesh ; has become man. That higher and nobler phase of life, to 
produce which nature has been in labor through countless ages, comes 
at last in the rational and spiritual consciousness of humanity. Man 
is born out of the material universe as the last consummate issue of 
that wedlock between matter and spirit, solemnized in the far-off 
beginning of time, when the earth was without form, and void, and 
the spirit of God moved upon the chaotic waste. That same 
“Word,” which “was in the beginning with God, and was God” — 
which was the arranging, organizing, vitalizing force in the material 
creation, and in the lower orders of being, but which in them had 
only an unconscious existence, now comes to consciousness in human- 
ity,and in that consciousness finds the utterance it has sought. In 
man the spirit first becomes articulate speech ; the cry in the wilder- 
ness is moulded into intelligible language ; impulse ascends to reason ; 
instinct blossoms into insight ; an outward care-taking providence is 
converted in great measure, into conscious, self-directing foresight ; an 
instinctive longing for some better condition expands into rational 
aspiration and effort ; and a mere blind organic vitality opens into 
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the freedom of intelligence and moral choice. It is as if the spirit, 
after many experiments, had contrived at last a form in which it could 
itself dwell ; had moulded a mirror, though out of earth, yet of such 
exquisite texture as to reflect within it its own essential attributes, — 
nay, had found an organism so perfect that, not the shadows, but the 
attributes themselves descended into it to repeat their real existence. 
The very laws of the material universe become in man perceptions 
and sensibilities. Organic force rises in him to inspiration and voli- 
tion ; and spirit is crowned with conscious power over matter and 
material relations. That creative energy, which, in varied forms of 
application, framed and still sustains the worlds, which fashioned them 
into globes, and fixed their orbits by mathematic rule, which is affinity 
in inanimate nature and instinct in the animal, flames out in man as 
mental and moral intelligence. The same power, which, as the law 
of atomic proportions, draws the particles of matter together in vari- 
ous substances and shapes ; which then appears in the vegetable 
kingdom as the principle of organic structure and vitality; which 
next essays to instruct the little sea-anemone involuntarily to thrust 
out its slender arms and grasp its food, and there stops for a moment 
with that rude act,—this same power, gathering strength and free- 
dom with each upward step, passes on again to higher and higher 
types of being, and to completer and richer expression of itself in 
advancing forms of life, — through the rising orders of animal exist- 
ence, instinct gradually ascending into reason ; through the various 
races and intelligence of mankind ; through all varieties of talent and 
genius, —till it sings at last the strains of Homer, and utters the 
prophecies of Isaiah and the beatitudes of Jesus! 


Thus it is that the Word is made flesh, and reveals itself in man: 
and this coming of the Divine Spirit to self-consciousness in human- 
ity is the absolute and permanent truth that underlies all forms of the 
theological doctrine of Divine Incarnation. It remains to state some 
corollaries that may be drawn from the doctrine as thus interpreted, 
and that will serve to illustrate more clearly how humanity, both in 
its individual and in its aggregate historical life, is a constant revela- 
tion and unfolding of the Divine nature. 

This spirit, which has come to consciousness in man, which is a 
development from that primal Spiritual Force in which all things had 
their origin — an utterance, a syllable of the Eternal Word — brings 
with it necessarily certain attributes or properties that belong to itself. 
: First, it brings those intuitive perceptions, or ideas, which are called 
innate, and which, however differently developed, belong alike to all 
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human beings. Not that the ideas themselves are innate, only the 
germs of them. What is meant is that certain ideas, on certain cop. 
ditions of development, are found immediately in our Consciousness; 
originating not in outward sensation or experience, but from tha 
germinal spiritual force of which the human soul itself is a form of 
manifestation. These ideas stand to human intelligence in the same 
relation as we suppose them to stand to the Divine Intelligence. We 
recognize them to be true, not by proof, but by insight ; not by exter. 
nal authority, but by constitutional necessity. They are not pre- 
sented to our consciousness as external objects, like the material 
world to the outward eye, but they are developed out of consciousness 
itself. They are the unfolding of the spirit’s own essential attributes; 
and reveal, therefore, just so far as they are developed in human 
character and life, relations that are eternal and divine. 

These intuitive perceptions may be divided into three classes, 
corresponding to the three great divisions of our natures: those that 
come through the intellect, or perceptions of Truth ; those that come 
through the heart, or perceptions of Love and Beneficence; and 
those that come through the conscience, or perceptions of Justice. 
And what we call the perception of these things is but the coming of 
the realities themselves to consciousness within us as spiritual forces. 
In these three primary apartments of our being, the intellect, the 
heart, and the conscience, does the Divine Spirit mould its intention 
into finite organism, in which it lives and moves, and through which 
it discloses itself in three essential aspects ; as Infinite Truth, Infi- 
nite Love, Infinite Justice. Plato was right: these ideas in man are 
reminiscences of a pre-existent state. They spring from an absolute 
and eternal factor in human nature. They aré an incarnation and 
revelation of Divinity. 

Secondly : this incarnation of the Divine Spirit in humanity not 
only makes man the possessor of those ideas which are the Spirit's 
essential attributes, but endows him also with somewhat of that crea- 
tive and disposing energy which is the special property of Spirit when 
conceived of as the creating Word: that is, with the casual power of 
wil?, The spirit keeps, in fact, in this finite form of manifestation the 
creative power which is original and inherent in itself. Man is the 
conscious possessor of a portion of that organizing, vitalizing force 
which brought the universe into being. The will of man, like the will 
of God, is the intelligent putting forth of causal power. It is a new 
and original centre of creative energy and activity; an executive 
agency in establishing divine ideas, and in developing the divine 
plan of the universe : subordinate, indeed, to providential laws, and 
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limited by the reach of the human faculties, yet within the range, by 
so means small, allowed by these laws on the one hand and faculties on 
the other, a power self-determining, independent, free. Man has, in- 
deed, no gift which more clearly declares his affinity to the primal cre- 
ative Power of the universe than that of moral will. 

Through this faculty man becomes in fact a secondary creator. 
The earth, rough and disordered, is put into his hands to finish. 
Human society he is to mould into divine proportions, as revealed in 
his own ideal. Himself is still partly of the earth, only looking, 
climbing heavenward ; and much of earthly passion and grossness 
sill clings to him. He is still tethered to the soil whence his body 
came, and much earthy stratification runs up into the flesh of his heart. 
But he is endowed with the aspiration and the power to disengage him- 
self from all entanglement and defilement of earth, and to follow the 
pure attractions of reason and right. He comes “asa refiner with fire, 
andafuller with soap.” He is to separate, cleanse, purify ; gather the 
fruit of the spirit into the garner, and burn the earthy chaff with un- 
quenchable fire. He is to bring order out of conflict, light out of 
darkness, happiness out of misery ; make the rough places smooth, 
the crooked straight, the barren fertile. All existences below him 
become his servants, ministering to his mission. Behold, how the 
very forces of nature bend to his uses, and confess him their master! 
He brings out the latent powers that are wrapped in the elements, 
bottles up for his conveniences the electricity that is in the air, bor- 
rows the strength of the ox and the swiftness of the horse, and from 
fire‘and water makes for himself a steed that knows no exhaustion, 
and stronger and fleeter than any which he finds on the earth. 
How do mountains melt at his touch, and oceans tremble with his 
thought, and the whole earth become plastic under his hand! What 
governments, what sciences, what inventions, what institutions of 
religion, charity, and trade, what mighty potencies of education, 
industry, and art, has man’s will created out of his teeming heart 
and brain! Surely such power allies man to Omnipotence, and 
declares him to be a worthy medium and helper of the Infinite Crea- 
tor. It shows that the human will within its range is kindred to the 
Will which fills infinite space with countless worlds, and adorns them 
with beauty, and peoples them with multiform life. Since he is an 
incarnation of eternal spirit, man possesses in his nature an epitome 
of the Absolute Will, — which through the human accomplishes some 
of its vastest and most enduring projects. 

Thirdly : the Divine Spirit having come to consciousness in man, 
imparts to his nature the capacity of self-development and progress, 
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and therewith the possibility and assurance of immortality. As the 
crowning work of creation on this planet, man sums up in himself, 
through a process of differentiation that was going on for ages, the 
best elements of all forms of existence anterior to him ; and receives, 
. beside the special and most distinguishing faculty of advancing upon 
his nature, and, without losing his individual identity, of developing 
out of himself further and higher phases of being. All orders of 
existence below man, both animal and vegetable, appear to exist sim- 
ply to fulfil certain general types of being, to which all individual 
destiny is closely conformed, and finally sacrificed ; while the types 
themselves, the mould and impress of unconscious force, remain 
essentially unchanged from age to age, or, having finished apparently 
the purpose of their existence in the preparation of other types, have 
passed away to reappear no more. But man, in the power of self- 
culture, of development from within his own nature, possesses a fac- 
ulty which forbids both this monotonous repetition of the same narrow 
range of experience with every generation, and the possibility of his 
destiny ever being completed so that he may pass off the stage of be- 
ing. And this faculty of inward advance and development belongs 
essentially to spirit ; belongs therefore to man because spirit with- 
in him has come to conscious life and power. The inferior orders of 
creation possess it not, because in them spirit has not yet risen beyond 
the phase of unconscious law. They are still of the earth, the mate- 
rial element predominating in their natures. We find, indeed, among 
these lower forms of being, as we have already noted, an apparent 
aim and effort after some higher phase or condition of existence ; 
more strictly a foreshadowing and preparation in each type of some 
more perfect type to succeed. But with the creatures themselves 
there is no consciousness of this aim. They know not that for which 
they strive ; perceive not the significance of their own being ; come 
into existence and pass away without ever seeing that which their 
existence foreshadows. But in man this tendency and striving toward 
the higher type becomes a conscious experience. He knows the 
goal towards which he runs; sees in ideal that which his present 
being foreshadows ; takes the future into his consciousness as he 
takes the present and the past. And this perception of the future and 
of its possibilities is a direct result and evidence of spiritual consci- 
ousness and spiritual life. It appears in man because the Divine 
Spirit, which utters in him its own intelligence, is itself inherently 
independent of the relations and limitations of time —is eternal. A 
being in whom spiritual life has been begotten must of necessity be 
conscious of relations into which the elements of time and sense do 
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not enter. Animal life, whether found in brute or in man, is content 
with the present, the transient. It seeks only to gratify the desire of 
the moment ; looks not beyond to-day ; says, “ Let us eat, drink, and 
be merry, for to-morrow we die.” But spiritual life pierces the veil 
of the flesh ; sees beyond the present attainment and satisfaction ; 
reaches forward, grasping not only into time, but into eternity: for 
being of the spirit, all the years, all the ages belong to it. 

Now through this faculty of looking forward, this necessity of 
judging the actual experience already attained by the ideal which the 
actual foreshadows, this inherent tendency and striving constantly 
to achieve a new ideal, man becomes, unlike the orders of life below 
him, a being in whom, through conscious individual progress, the 
race, or type, is also advanced. ‘That generative power which, in the 
forms of existence anterior to man, marked its progress by advancing 
from one order of being to another, content with successively improv- 
ing the type, arrives in man at a stage in the vast creative process 
from which progress may be continued by development and growth 
of the type itself. What has heretofore been accomplished by trans- 
mutation from one type to another (whether the advance has been 
gradual or by sudden leaps) is to be attained henceforth by self-trans- 
formation and progress within a single type: hence, without loss of 
individuality. When the order, man, is reached, the creative power 
itself becomes a part of the type ; and man is endowed with the faculty 
of evolving from his present nature successively advancing phases of 
character and being. Of further progress he is himself both the agent 
and the object. What his present stage of intelligence foreshadows, he 
himself in his own character attains. The ideal type of existence 
which prevents his being satisfied with to-day’s achievement, he him- 
self reaches and realizes to-morrow. And to this advance of which 
man is capable, there is no conceivable limit. The earth does not 
bound it. Continually looking before him, having gained the place 
of one horizon, he hurries onward to the next. One ascent sur- 
mounted only reveals another, and another. And so he reaches on, 
and on again, as he climbs up the eternal hills of knowledge and 
power whence cometh his strength. His strength comes in ever in- 
creasing measure as he ascends — every to-morrow growing out of to- 
day, aspiration issuing in achievement, and achievement giving birth 
to new aspiration, till time flowers into eternity. Thus docs man in 
the capacity of growth, of progress, of development from within him- 
self, carry immortality in his bosom. The Divine Word, incarnated 
within him as spiritual life, “creates him to be immortal, and makes 
him to be an image of its own eternity.” 
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One thought waits to be said in conclusion, as the practical sum of 
the whole. Since man is thus nobly descended, thus nobly destined, 
and thus linked to the Divine nature by the innermost ties of vital 
relationship, what mighty responsibilities are devolved upon him! 
He is God’s representative and vicegerent on the earth. Through 
him the infinite order is to descend into finite forms and activites, 
He is to reveal in history, and in human society and character, 
the everlasting realities of Divine Being, by the recognition and 
establishment of those eternal ideas — Truth, Justice, Love — 
which are the inherent attributes of spirit. As our souls are open 
heavenward to receive, they must open earthward to impart. The 
office of the Messiah and the Saviour is ever waiting for candidates ; 
the spirit ever ready to anoint the Christs. ‘ Whoever is true to the 
God within becomes lord and master of life, —a son who worketh 
with and for the Father ; of his own self doing nothing, and yet able 
to do all things because of the Father who dewlleth in and with him. 
Connected by our thinking faculty with the very thought and intent 
of Deity — his truth springing up with its original beneficent fresh- 
ness and power within us—we have inexhaustible sources from 
which our intelligence and virtue are to draw their supplies. Allied 
through our will and its marvellous executive ability to the Absolute 
Will, Omnipotence itself becomes the endorser and sustainer of every 
true and righteous deed. And through our capacity for self-devel- 
opment and progress all eternity is given us for our course, in which 
our natures may assimilate all truth and goodness and beauty, and 
grow with ever increasing stature and power to reveal the infinite 
Divinity in a perfected humanity. 

W. J. Porrer. 





A FABLE. 


OOD for the body when hunger comes, 
And the bubbling stream ; for the nostril, breath ; 
Light for the eye from sleep to sleep ; 
And for the soul? God continueth. 


Once on a time, in a dusky hole, 

Sat two great eyes of red and green, 

Which looked and longed for the light that stole 
By a devious passage, and not a bit clean ; 


Stared they and strained for the wonderful sight, 
Till the legs adjacent were moved to try 

And reach the glimmering country, white, 

Just ahead there, beckoning constantly. 


But the coat-tails draggled and pestered him sore, 

And made the difficult journey so long 

That he rested: meanwhile the tails changed into wings, 
And they stood out, luckily, straight and strong. 


The glorious shining country proved 

To be but a grimy window, dim 

With the thick soft dust of quiet years, 

And grooved by frost-tears and footprints slim, — 


Where comrades greeted him, right glad, 

With the zest of youth, to meet and play; 
Though the most passed by, half-rapt, half-sad, 
And bade the dazed new-comer “ crawl away.” 


For this was the whole occupation there : 

To walk up the glass, and down again ; 

To buzz and bump; to grow weak and spare, 
And get headache a-bringing against the pane. 


The window, alas! to a church belonged, 

And the sill was four deep with the corpses dried 
Of those, long before, who like him had longed 
For more of the blinking day outside. 


And, touched with a panic terror, he 
Climbed swiftly up for the topmost pane, 
Where an ancient and battered veteran fly 
Addressed him in this cheerful vein ; — 
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Jnto the world, where fulness dwells ; 

Out of the prison, where leanness thrives 

To a greater leanness, —he feasted and rolled 
Through the golden fields whither plenty lives, 


Yet once, long after, went back to survey, 

And it made them drive and tumble still more: 

He could not well see, toward the dark so; but they 
Could see his fat body behind and before. 


’T was doubtless an urgent temptation to them, 

To dangle his wealth before their meager sup ; 

But he thought to persuade some to come out with him, 
And he looked for the break, — it was all puttied up! 


And a fast-clinging cobweb attached to his foot 
Gave him ominous hint that it would not do 
To stay in that dangerous twilight ; so quick 
To the sunshiny strips of Elysium he flew. 


Where we leave him. 
— Food for the body, say I, 
When hunger comes ; for the strong lungs, breath ; 
And the wakeful eye was intended for light. 
Never fear for the soul: God continueth. 
Cc. W. C. 





INSPIRATION. 


PRIME assertion, and perhaps the most hopeful one, of every 

really spiritual theology, is that of the unobstructed mutual 
access between the divine and human spirits. His self-revelation is 
a necessary element in our conception of Deity. A God who should 
not make himself known would be no God. Is it asked, “ Why so? 
Was God compelled to beget the human race? or, having begotten, 
was He compelled to make Himself known to them?” Surely not, I 
reply, by any (so to speak) physical necessity ; so far as His power 
only is concerned, He might have called us into being or not, ac- 
cording to His pleasure. But let one contemplate the point thought- 
fully till he pictures clearly to his mind a God having the power to 
procreate a spiritual family, and enjoy the happiness of beneficence 
towards them, and of their love towards Himself, and yet withhold- 
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ing Himself from this joy, and it manifestly becomes moradly impossi- 
ble to a Being whose Almightiness cannot exist unaccompanied by 
All-Wisdom and All-Benevolence. In short it would be inconsistent 
with the attribute of /ovingness, which is a necessary element in the 
idea of a Spiritual God. Still more so with that character of God, 
the assertign of which, if not peculiar to Christianity, is yet the nota- 
ble peculiarity of Christianity, namely the Paternity of God. God 
were no Father if He did not desire the existence of offspring, and 
intercourse with them. To suppose Him ungenerative, or undemon- 
strative, makes Him un-paternal. 

In some sort, every phase of the religious consciousness, from its 
earliest germinant condition, to its highest and most refined develop- 
ment, recognizes this truth. Fetishism and Christianity alike imply 
converse between Deity and Humanity. But converse is reciprocal, 
it implies mutual or correlative action. This converse between God 
and man, then, has a double name according as we look at it from 
below or from above. The approach of man to God, we call Prayer: 
the approach of God to man, we call Inspiration. 

Now as the history of religion is the history of gradually refining 
ideas of the nature of God and of man ; so likewise is it in regard to 
this intercourse between them. The God of the Savage is a bloody 
tyrant-savage ; the apprehension of Divine Paternity is the culmina- 
tion of civilized and enlightened thought ; and men’s ideas of Divine 
ways and methods have corresponded in each stage of their progress. 

Hence, as in the savage era we have for prayer outcry, gesticula- 
tion and self-inflicted torture, altars reeking and fuming ; so the ex- 
pected response must needs be gross and material, and its method 
anthropomorphitic. The worshipper hopes that Baal will respond to 
his shouts and self-stabbing ; or Jehovah to his pious imprecations 
with lightning-fires, because his purpose is good and for the glory of 
his Deity. After considerable progress he expects God to answer 
the express stipulations of his prayer with accordant benefactions. 
He prays for rain, or drought; for bread, wealth, safety, health. 
Does the ship stagger? he goes down upon his knees. He piously 
establishes a charity, and it may be sincerely supposes that the 
clothes and food and pounds sterling which pour in from every side, 
are not merely the responses of tender or superstitious hearts, who 
have read of his faith in the papers, but actual answers of Providence 
sent by those channels direct. 

A little later (or a good deal), and he learns that the whole reality 
of Prayer is spiritual intercourse ; taking the form of petition or of 
thanksgiving according as want or plenitude gives fashion to his self- 
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expressions. He discerns that Deity deals not in loaves or clothing, 
but in new purities in the mind ; new sympathies in the heart; new 
aspirations in the soul. In short, just as he becomes himself men- 
tally refined, delicately apprehensive of his own spirituality, he appre- 
hends the spirituality of God ; and not only distrusts, but abhors 
anything which impairs that conception. If he prays for‘daily bread 
he does so not because he expects it through his chimney-flue, or 
brought by raven’s beaks ; the petition expresses his sense of depen- 
dence on Providence, and his will to be kept faithful to the industry 
and honesty which are the means of earthly livelihood. He prays 
that he may keep himself in sympathy with God. And though the 
prayer be imperfect, yet he Jerseveres in prayer, — he would rather 
approach as nearly as he can, than not approach at all to his fatherly 
Benefactor. Words are nothing, things, food, comfort, prosperity are 
nothing : intercourse with the Source of all strength is everything. 

But intercourse has two factors,— in sympathy there are two hearts 
approaching and beating together. Hence prayerfulness, or recep- 
tivity, is the condition of inspiration. God can enter the soul only 
so far as it is prepared and willing to receive Him. What is it to say 
this? Observe that it only reiiffirms the law of intercourse which holds 
good among all spirits,— as much to-day as it ever will, and from the 
necessity of the case as much forever as to-day. Spiritually, that is 
really, you approach your friend, your neighbor-spirit, dy sympathy. 
How often have you not felt conscious, in the company of a fellow- 
man where no sympathy existed, that though your lips moved in the 
habit of courtesy, your spirits were in no sort of contact, but rather 
shut from each other by barriers as of iron which no effort could pass? 
That is to say, really there is intercourse between two human be- 
ings (i. e., two embodied, finite spirits), just so far as they sympathise, 
or as Christianity would say “love each other.” In this world of 
sense there may be simulations ; the spiritual world is a world of reali- 
ties only. 

Now as by the law of “love,” Christianity obligates us, who stand 
to each other in the /raterna/ relation, to draw nigh to each other ; 
breaking down all barriers of prejudice, pride, or fastidiousness ; so 
in affirming the paternal-filial relation between God and man, she as- 
serts the fact of similar contact, the possibility of similar intercourse 
between Deity and Humanity. In other words, what men’s relations 
as brothers enjoins, their relation as children of a Father presupposes. 

The thought, therefore, of Christianity, — the canon of a rational 
theism — becomes that of the universal, impartial presence of God 
with Man. If all men are bound to love each other, how indubi- 
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tably true must it be that God loves all men. And as no man may 
cherish partiality without sin, how manifestly would any partiality 
on God’s part violate our idea of His perfect justice and perfect love. 

Various as may be His gifts, then, to His offspring, — various as 
may be His manifestations of Himself among them, a real equity in 
His approach to them is an indispensable element in a right religious 
system. As we cannot rest happy in such a distant abstraction as the 
vague absent God of pagan philosophising, so we cannot any more 
in the unsympathetic, arbitrary, capricious Monarch of Calvinistic 
theologising. No pretended revelation and no logic can make us 
accept either of these. We demand for our hearts’ content the Pa- 
ternal, ever-present God, of Jesus. 

This ever-presence (if I may coin the word) is what we mean by In- 
spiration. m-spiration ; the iz-coming of God’s spirit to ours. Its 
postulate was expressed by David, (perhaps, characteristically, the 
most inspired man of all his notably inspired nation): “The Lord is 
nigh to all them that call upon Him, to all that call upon Him in 
truth.” The law which governs it was stated by James, “ Draw nigh 
to Him and He will draw nigh to you.” Jesus affirms the condition 
imposed upon the recipient of it, “God is a spirit, and they that wor- 
ship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” As I just now 
said, it is conditioned by receptivity. 

Let us now see some of the consequences of this Law — (I mean 
the Law of Receptivity regulating Inspiration). As we look about 
us through biography or society, how very wv-equal seems this ap- 
proach of God among men! The first man you meet may perchance 
appear instinct with spiritual life; his soul kindled with fire from 
God’s altar; some Fenelon or Channing. The second may be a 
brute whose highest idea would rise no higher than a dollar — to 
whom the simple word “ Gop” (to hear Parker pronounce which, was 
to imbibe a whole lesson ia piety,) would seem to have no signifi- 
cance, except to point an oath. 

Be it so: yet I reiiffirm that in these two souls, and in all others, He 
is impartially present, —just as He maketh His sun to rise on the evil 
and the good, and sendeth rain alike upon the just and unjust. 

fo discern this, we have only to place along side the law of recep- 
tivity, the law of progress. However savage or degraded or sordid 
the heart you may look into, you may search history in vain for an 
example of one which had not at all the sentiment of religion. Or if 
you find one, it will be so exceptional as only to prove the rule. In 
other words, “Lo! God is there!” however dimly seen and feebly 
felt. So much for the germ of the religious idea. 
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But what does the principle of progress affirm? This: that the 
purpose and method of spiritual existence are the development of all 
our faculties by uniform, or at least unremitted, constant expansion, 
from germination up to perfection. 

The Religious faculty is no exception to this rule — there is no rea- 
son why it should be. And therefore it becomes both subject and 
entitled to all the conditions which govern the other faculties ; the 
chief of which conditions is that all that each needs, in order to en- 
sure this steady development and final perfection, shall be supplied. 

But how, in what order, shall God supply our wants ? Precisely, it 
will be agreed, as they are urgent ; in regular order, and in right 
measure. He cannot do more, for only on these conditions can we 
accept. For example: we must have health of body before we can 
have vigor of mind: we must have mental refinement before we can 
enter upon delicate spiritual apprehensions. We must have experi- 
ence before we can have emotions. We must have capacity before 
we can contain. 

These are scarcely more than truisms — but they lead to this con- 
clusion, viz. : that the receptivity which is the condition of the Divine 
presence with a human spirit, corresponds precisely with the measure 
and outline of its own expansion. Just as it is expanded, can the 
soul give the spirit of God room to come in. 

Since then no two men are alike in the relative adjustment of their 
faculties, it follows that God, although zmpartial/y, will never be pres- 
ent among them im exact parity of degree. In other words, Inspira- 
tion will be variable in its manifestations: and so we have David 
and Shimei, Aurelius and Nero, Washington and Davis, Judas and 
John, all equally the offspring of God, and the objects of His love. 

Another fact illustrates this truth. The instances named are of 
good men against bad ; but among those of good qualities there will 
yet be found diversity in this special respect. We see every day per- 
sons of the highest moral character, but whose religious perceptions 
are weak: some of the best work in the world is done by such peo- 
ple. On the other hand, we see those whose religious sensibilities 
are strong and lively, yet whose moral sense is weak. This is the 
phenomenon of plantation piety. And both things are at different 
times true of all of us. At times how strong are our religious feel- 
ings —at other times how weak! To-day we sorrow, to-morrow we 
sin again. 

Now the misinterpretation of these diversities is what has given to 
ordinary thought a wrong idea of Inspiration. It has not carefully 
considered what we have remarked, that such an operation of the Di- 
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vine Spirit, being related to such a composite and variable nature as 
man’s, must be (in outward respect) alike variable. The term, there- 
fore, has come to describe not this general relation of God to man, 
but only its more exalted manifestations. The greater glory has 
quenched the less. Precisely the same thing has occurred in relation 
to the outward dealings of God with man —in what we call the opera- 
tions of Providence. The constant agency of Providence in all our 
concerns is so uniform that it loses its power to impress us. Men 
stare if you assure them that you believe (with Jesus), that every inci- 
dent, however insignificant-seeming — be it the color of a hair or 
the death of a sparrow — is ordered with conscious purpose by the 
Divine Will. Yet a hurricane or sudden accident each dependent 
.on causes and laws far more intelligible, they interpret at once as by 
the volition and agency of God. 

So this still small voice of Inspiration, which whispers in every ear, 
is discredited, except in its more notable manifestations. Not Rich- 
ard and Henry, but Isaiah and Paul are inspired ; yet between the 
former and the latter is a regularly ascending series of souls, each 
fuller of religious emotion and of clearer insight than the last ; can 
you draw a line? Most surely not. You must go deeper, then, for 
the real fact. You find it when you see that the Paternal God visits 
all His children alike. 

But I wish to discriminate a little more carefully still. The truth 
of Inspiration is often left here, where we have now arrived. To my- 
self, however, this is not quite enough. Perhaps we can discover the 
reason. 

As I have thus far presented the question, the religious exaltation 
which I have, I suppose, implied, seems to stand on a plane with that 
of the other faculties. The saint is inspired, precisely as the poet 
and the painter. That is true, so far as it goes; but there is still an 
essential distinction, which makes the cases widely different. 

To proceed, then. If the operation be carefully analyzed upon the 
principles determined, there are found two elements in Inspiration. 
I. Divine Influence. II. Exaltation of human faculties. Now I as 
much believe that God, who has a purpose in us all, sent Raphael or 
Beethoven into the world on a special errand, as Paul or Isaiah. 
And God ’s willing that the soul of the one should be alive with 
graphic, and of the other with musical sensibilities, conferred on them 
a mission as certain as that of the Apostles. 

And yet in these cases the process of Inspiration in its proper 
sense, is, or may be, incomplete. Consider it fora moment. These 
men had souls capable of apprehending, of being warmed into eager 
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pulsation by the elements of beauty in form and color, or melody and 
rhythm. In these respects they were in a state of constitutional ex. 
altation. Then the second of the elements of Inspiration was supplied. 
But was the first? Not necessarily ; there have been artists, men of 
liveliest sensibility to beauty in its various forms, living in a white. 
hot love for it— yet almost wholly destitute of the Religious Idea; 
cramped in their religious nature, — their love to God formal, cold and 
feeble. Now what is the state of mind of such a one? First, what is 
beauty? What is that in Painting or Music on which men’s souls 
fasten? Beauty is (like Truth also,) an atiribute of God. And the mind 
may lay hold of the affributes of God, and yet but distantly approach 
His Personality. Even if the attribute be Truth, this may be the fact: 
it is seen in cases like those alluded to, of highly moral persons defi- 
cient in piety. Now my point is this — that the essence of the idea 
of Inspiration is not this influence of the a¢tributes of God, but the 
real approach of His Personality. 

To see this more clearly, look again at facts. Regard such a man 
as has been supposed ; some Raphael or Beethoven,— give him artis- 
tic exaltation, — or take a La Place or Napoleon and give him math- 
ematical genius or the power to wield men, but leave him with these 
powers alone, and will you (in a strict sense) call him inspired? I 
believe not, and for the reason, simply, that God és not there. With 
all his powers and all their exaltation, ‘Ae man remains alone. But 
now add to this esthetic or intellectual power the conscious relation 
to God ; make of La Place a Newton ; of Cesar a Marcus Aurelius ; 
of Goethe a Milton ; of Byron a Wordsworth ; see visibly in his work 
and character the traces of actual commerce with Deity, as the brow 
of Moses is storied to have shone coming down from Sinai, and the 
fact of Inspiration — it will be (thus far) complete. With all these 
souls He lives in a perpetual accessibleness. The man is inspired 
who admits Him. Not artistic, or intellectual, or executive grandeur, 
is Inspiration, but the Presence of God. 

Observe therefore that we have an organic distinction between In- 
spiration and genius —so often confounded. ‘The saint not only dif 
fers, as to outward facts, from the genius — but that which makes a 
man the one is a thing different in ind from that which makes him 
the other. The one is a man of faculties specially exalted —the 
other is one whose soul opens itself with special fullness to the visita- 
tion of the Divine Personality. Each may partake the character of 
the other. ‘The saint may love the landscape, or refresh himself, like 
Luther at Sabbath evening, with choral harmonies. And no Lucifer 
was ever so far exiled from the Spiritual universe ; no Borgia, no 
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Catiline, no Davis or Surratt, so guilt-befouled, but the Divine Lord 
stood knocking, with warm pulsation, at his heart’s door, for admis- 
sion. But forever genius remains an adjustment of the faculties of 
man; inspiration, the attitude, or act, of God. 

There is one special reason why I desire to emphasize this distinc- 
tion. The phrase “religious genius” is one which has been em- 
ployed, and for a time it partially satisfied my own mind, as a descrip- 
tion of Yesus. But it never fully met the want of my heart in refer- 
ence to him; and I believe that I have now been giving the reason 
of its inadequacy. It is feeble, narrow, insignificant. His exaltation 
consisted not in that aptitude for apprehending spiritual facts and 
moral relations, which he doubtless had (and which doubtless varies 
as to the degree in which different souls possess it). I do not 
believe that he would stand where he historically and actually does 
in the consciousness of men, if this were all. It was something dif- 
ferent, and something deeper. It was nota faculty: it was a faith. 
Itwas the confident apprehension of the presence of God in his own 
soul a presence so intimate, so complete, that it took the character 
of union to his consciousness — which alone sufficiently distinguishes 
him from many others to have sustained his prestige and leadership. 
In this he was singular. Others could perhaps have spoken the Ser- 
mon on the Mount ; others Aad told the Golden Rule and the Two 
Commandments. Only Jesus could say, without impressing us as 
mocking or fatuitous, “I and my Father are one.” 

Doubtless it needed great faculties to admit so august a conscious- 
ness, —the Divine Spirit needs room to dwell in. The faculties 
Jesus had ; but it is not these which have impressed the world. In 
fact, the world forgets and sometimes underrates them. The very 
analysis of them which some have essayed seems always to fail, and 
is never more successful than the efforts of art to reproduce his physi- 
ognomy. Either attempt belittles. Renan’s Jesus, and the Christ of 
“Ecce Homo,” are, each of them, about as satisfactory to one who 
deeply appreciates him, as Pope’s or Cowper’s translation to one who 
loves Homer in his own Greek. 

Nor was it, as I have hinted, his ethics or his theology which se- 
cured his apotheosis. A prominent lecturer, some time since, com- 
plained that Mr. Parker gave the world no new idea. Almost as 
much may, I venture to say, be affirmed of Jesus. But he did more ; 
as our dear friend also did; as each greatly good man does. He 
gave the world, in his fersonadity, a-new spiritual fact. And his per- 
sonality, not his thought, it is, which has conquered a quarter of 
the world, and made it the home of all progress, civilization, good 
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morals, and enlightened comfort. The spiritual fact — the secret of 
this magnetic personality —I have been developing. The presence of 
God with a human soul exalts not the faculties, merely but he man, 
It gives him not thoughts, but life. He no longer suggests truths: he 
commands souls. The Christian world has felt this exaltation, liter. 
ally divine, in Jesus, and has confused the man with God. I dare 
not attempt to measure him, — doubtless he had still room to grow. 
I only dare say, with Paul, that “the fullness of the Godhead,” the 
plenitude of present Deity, was in him visibly enshrined ; that is, not 
that the all of Godhead was there, but that the whole capacity of that 
one manhood opened itself, so far as we can determine, to the incom- 
ing Spirit of the Divine. If, as parent and offspring, a common na- 
ture is in the two, the product of this total inspiration must be the 
Ideal Man. And also it must be the image of God. 


JOsEPH May. 





MORAL CAUSES OF MATERIAL PROSPERITY. 


III. 


HE ancient religious systems overbuilt themselves. What un- 
told millions buried in stone and mortar! what toil of slaves, 
what art, what patience, in the grand temples,’in the sublime cathe- 
drals! Had these riches been devoted to the poor in furnishing 
them wherewith to “ lay their heads,” what wealth of comfort, shel- 
ter, enjoyment, prosperity, opportunity for cultivation! and what 
sources of relief in rents, and increased means and facilities to rich 
and poor! When we do right in the new way of life, all other things 
are necessarily added thereto. When we do wrong, we lose morally 
and materially. In violating natural laws, — that is, God’s laws, — we 
impoverish ourselves through the ruin of the people. In this we show 
both want of sense and charity. It is like stealing a dollar with the 
right hand, and giving a cent in charity with the left to soothe the 
conscience. 

Every error contains within itself the germs of self-destruction. 
This is applicable to great things as well as small ; to classes as well 
as individuals ; to sects and parties as well as professions and monop- 
olies. Everything that interferes with the natural and true course of 
labor and its reward — fair remuneration — interrupts production, the 
circulation of money and values, and the ability to buy in the market, 
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which is the life of business. Laws are almost all, practically, mo- 
nopolies in favor of classes, trades, and professions. The remunera- 
tion cannot be equal ; but freedom of action — fairness — ought to 
be equal. The world is the harmony of inequality. The harmony is 
in the justice of the control. That constitutes the moral equality 
men aim after. 

The actions of men affect society to a remote degree, exactly as a 
stone thrown into water produces a succession of wavelets the end of 
which may not be reached. Let us take a case of recent occurrence. 
A debt long due, and vainly claimed, was lately paid. Within a few 
hours four other debts of like amount were paid in consequence of 
the first payment. The coincidence was singular. From that point 
the sum paid became divided, but still continued on its mission of 
circulation, doing good both in temper as well as profit. 

The workman or clerk, who on Saturday is paid, goes at once to 
the market, and purchases bread, meat, groceries, clothing, shoes, etc., 
etc. He is the great circulator. He is too poor to hoard. The dol- 
lars thus put in motion enable the baker, butcher, and others, to pur- 
chase in their turn of the necessaries of life, or to replenish stock, etc. 
Thus a single dollar may possibly, before a week is out, pass through 
ten or more hands, causing so many exchanges, and finally must 
come again in the form of rent, purchase by wholesale, etc., etc., into 
the hands of the capitalist or merchant. 

If a man labors, and receives no remuneration, there is a wrong to 
the man and to society. ‘This is the old trouble of Europe, and the 
grand cause of her perpetuated revolutionary condition. Like the 
French slave-peasantry of the twelfth century, men “do not like to 
work for others for nothing.” Even now, where feudalism still reigns, 
many aristocrats are offended when people ask for their money, be- 
lieving they ought to be contented with the honor of serving them! 
Their ideas are terribly “mixed ” upon this simple matter ; as much 
so at least as those of our Southern brethren. 

It was the boast of the Southern planter that slaves could be 
dressed for about four dollars and a half a head per year. This would 
have thrown rather over sixteen million dollars a year into the manu- 
facturing market. But, the moment wages are paid, the average per 
year would increase enormously, perhaps to fifty millions ; and with it 
a Corresponding increase in the manufacturing hands, and others em- 
ployed and supported. 

Slaves, being such limited contributors to wealth and to business 
circulation and exchange, make poor people around them. The 
“white trash,” the rowdy, and the gambler, are the natural product of 
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this legalized system of pauperism in the name of labor ; and are to 
be found in all the feudal countries, forming a part of what styles it- 
self the “best society.” This “best society,” being accustomed to 
luxury and idleness, and not being exclusively composed of men 
every one of whom possesses an estate or plantation, has to make up 
and keep up ¢he style by its wits. 

When wages are paid, the “ quarters,” where the slaves herded like 
swine, begin to change their aspect. Grocery and other stores are 
called into existence ; and the “ white trash,” heretofore unemployed, 
and proud of its enforced idleness, is obliged to aid in the growing busi- 
ness. There is money circulating, and men cannot keep away from 
it. There is ademand for houses instead of cabins, lots rise in price 
schoolhouses and churches are built, and improvement is the order of 
the day. Surer and more varied crops are raised, and rents begin to 
form an almost new source of wealth. 

In all wages-paying countries, well-constructed houses are an im- 
mense source of national wealth and private revenue ; and they afford, 
at the same time, shelter, protection, and comfort to the family circle, 
providing also a moral influence of incalculable importance. The 
more durability is given to them, the longer and more constant the 
return they make for the investment. There are houses in old coun- 
tries that have been an unceasing source of revenue for centuries. 
If, however, a house be burnt down before it has paid for itself, a sum 
equally large, to rebuild it, must be taken from other productive 
sources, thereby occasioning a double loss. 

Durability is one of the essentials of prosperity. Adaptability of 
the article to actual uses is another. It is not enough to say the in- 
surance covers the loss. It never does. That is only taking money 
from one use to apply it to another already used, but now lost. If we 
burn up fifty millions’ worth of houses in a year, we lose all the rent, 
comfort, shelter afforded by them, and we must take fifty millions 
away from other productive uses to supply the want. At six per cent. 
we have three millions of income, which, at five hundred dollars a 
family, would make six thousand families pretty comfortable. But we 
have taken fifty millions away from other sources to rebuild our burnt 
houses. Who can calculate the number of persons, who, by this forced 
transfer, lose employment and income? Moreover, furniture, books, 
tools, works of art, and family memorials, are lost. Who can count 
the cost? Half our own poverty is the fruit of this reckless waste of 
property, ill-placement of capital, and loss of revenue, shelter, and 
comfort. We might as well bury millions in erecting non-paying col- 


umns, triumphal arches, temples, and mausoleums to imaginary heroes 
and heroines. 
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Let us take the Northern States, where — as in France, Belgium, and 
the Rhenish Provinces of Prussia, since the great French Revolution 
— the land has become the common property of the people, by being 
free to buy and sell like any other article. We find a prosperity and 
general progress quite unknown in any other part of Europe. Free 
from obnoxious feudal tenure, the new system controls to some extent 
the relations of capital and labor, modifies the natural despotism of 
the former, while benefiting it immensely, and blesses the latter be- 
yond all expectation. 

We will suppose for a moment that the proportion of our popula- 
tion —always dependent upon wages, although most of them, as in 
France, etc., may own a house and lot, be five millions, and that they 
gain only one dollar a day each. This would give us thirty million 
dollars a week to be spent at once in the market for food, clothing, 
furniture, travelling, etc., etc. Or, for the year of fifty-two weeks, 
fifteen hundred and sixty million dollars put in circulation by wages 
alone. Now, if each dollar passes through only ten hands in the 
year, the number of exchanges or business transactions produced is 
tenfold the sum named. 

Now, equally for the sake of argument, let us suppose that all these 
workmen were made slaves, and could receive no more wages. What 
would become of the thirty million dollars per week which went 
into the market to buy the necessaries of life? How could the mul- 
titude be fed? The masters would have to support them out of their 
stinted stock, their diminished products ; and the poor creatures 
would be forced to make up the lack by imitating the slaves and serfs 
of all other nations in collecting betries, nuts, roots, and wild plants, 
and by entrapping and devouring insects, vermin, and wild animals, 
mostly unwholesome food. Their clothing would be scanty, and com- 
pleted by the left-off apparel of other classes. 

But the trouble would not end here. In every village and city, the 
majority of small traders, the bakers, butchers, grocers, tailors, etc., 
would be broken up for want of customers, and the freemen hereto- 
fore employed as journeymen, clerks, foremen, etc., would be thrown 
out of employment. Those interested in the movement of freight, 
and travelling, by water and by land, would be sufferers in like pro- 
portion. And finally the greater portion of the business middle class 
would be reduced to the beggarly condition of “poor white trash ;” 
too lazy for anything but to brag of their family, drink whiskey, chew 
tobacco, and abuse the unwilling slaves. 

Finally the upper tens would be so reduced, both in number and 
respectability, that gambling, speculation, and swindling would be the 
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chief occupation of talented and energetic men. A few hundred very 
rich men would gradually absorb the greater part of the landed and 
commercial wealth of the country, and would pass laws to maintain 
and perpetuate their acquisitions. Law and other professions would 
be crowded, and the desperation of the vast multitude of “ poor trash ” 
would increase litigation, and litigious crime become the common- 
law practice. The clergy, proud, and interested only in those who 
make their fortune, would preach submission to the “decrees of 
heaven ;” while armies of police and soldiers would be maintained to 
keep down the rebellious spirit of starvation, oppression, and distress, 

Individual prosperity is essential to national wealth ; that is, 
every man and woman should be able to gain enough by honorable 
labor to be able to purchase in the market everything necessary to 
health and comfort. The slightest irregularity of fair play tends to 
diminish the number of purchasers, depresses business activity to that 
amount, and increases the burdens of all. In the vulgar view of self- 
interest, it seems right to be “ penny wise ;” but “ pound foolish” is 
the almost invariable result. Out of one hundred merchants in New 
York, ninety are shown to fail. This failure is not the consequence 
of want of business, or skill, or “luck ;” but rather of want of pa- 
tience and fair play to others. Opportunities to make money, dis- 
honestly and quickly, present themselves continually. Want of sense 
or honesty pushes the “sharp fellow” into the trap. He makes 
money unfairly out of somebody else, instead of out of something else, 
and begins to go down in reputation and business discretion. Mill- 
ions of men are laboring with head and hands to produce a salable, 
useful article. Hundreds of thousands are wasting their time, their 
talents, and their energies, in gambling for the values produced, in- 
stead of helping to produce more of them out of abundant and ever- 
beneficent nature. This waste of labor is the source of the greater 
part of our poverty. It is the great irreligious act of life, into which 
children are trained by the conceit and ignorance of their parents. 
To enter a “gentlemanly ” profession, by which they may pass a life 
of bustling idleness at the expense of others, is the dishonorable am- 
bition of miseducated men. 

The ignorance of the rights of all other human beings without dis- 
tinction of class ; the oppression by law and custom of one man by 
another, or women as a class ; the legalization of pauperism in the 
form of slavery or serfdom ; the feudal perpetuity of lands and houses 
in certain families after they have been paid for many times in the 
form of rént, personal use, care, and occupation,— are remnants of the 
dark ages. Christianity has vainly sought to civilize, by fair play to 
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the working-man, the habits of the rich, who claim as sacred rights what 
the savage man obtained by murder and robbery. But that “happy” 
state of things, which commenced with the vandal era of praying 
and fighting, procrastinated for more than a thousand years the gos- 
pel of fraternity and peace. As late as the sixteenth century, says 
Claretie, gentlemen “fought for a word, fought for a sign, for the color 
of a coat, for a bit of ribbon, for nothing, for pleasure. They killed 
each other to kill time. It was a time of ferocious hatred.” With 
such usages, with such a state of mind, religion could only exist as a 
mockery of forms. The religious faculty displayed itself as among 
the wildest savages ; but it had no support in justice or benevolence. 

The want of civilized sense is to be remarked throughout this dark 
period ; and hence, when royalty became absolute, the financial con- 
dition was so deplorable, and state affairs so desperate, that kings 
had to appeal to the people through a parliament to obtain relief. 
They could not perpetuate the system of raids by which the nobles 
supported their retainers. They imposed taxes, raised loans, used 
arbitrary measures, quarrelled with the representatives of the people, 
but only sunk deeper into the mire of unfairness, until parliamentary 
bodies, by giving to the people some rights and protection, created 
by degrees the national wealth out of which to build a rich and pow- 
erful state. And now we see Austria and Russia, crippled, indeed 
bankrupt in money matters, and never able to maintain a war for any 
length of time, yielding to common sense, and veering round to a 
constitutional regime. 

Let us see what France, with her 13,500,000 owners of the soil, did 
in her late wars in the Crimea, and in Italy against Austria. French 
business men, bankers, merchants, notaries, constantly repeat, that 
the people possess the money of the country. This is proved by the 
loans offered since 1854. ‘The first loan was for $46,000,000: the 
people offered to lend twice as much. ‘The second, in 1855, was for 
$93,000,000: the government could have had four times as much. 
The third, in the same year, for $139,000,000: five times that 
amount was offered. And in 1859, for the fourth loan of $93,000,000, 
there was the same readiness to lend. But, for the fifth loan of $56,- 
000,000, fifteen times the amount was offered. The number of sub- 
scribers varied from 100,000 to 700,000. 

The secret of this enormous national wealth lies in the fact that 
the law gives nearly as equal protection to the laboring man or wo- 
man as to the aristocrat. Feudalism disappeared with the great rev- 
olution, and inaugurated a system approaching slightly that attempted 
to be introduced by the early Christians. But this religion, the 
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foundation of which is the material prosperity of all, and without 
which there can be no moral existence, proved, as we have shown, a 
failure, owing to the ignorant opposition of the wealthy classes of the 
time. Christianity, after persecution commenced, could not be openly 
practised. Under the patronage of Constantine, it developed more 
and more into the forms and modes of faith of the old systems, 
Names were changed ; but the splendid garments and pompous cere- 
monies, pleasing to the eye of the vanitous rich, and deceptive to the 
imagination of the poor, were retained. How could an emperor, 
surrounded by pomps and vanities, be satisfied with a religion of acts 
and facts? Here and there, in out-of-the-way places, some of the 
faithful clung to the original teaching ; but the Tartar hordes, with 
their crusading habits, finally obliterated them in blood and fire. 

The new way of life, however, is destined, now in the dawn of a 
truer civilization, to come through material as well as moral experi- 
ences to a knowledge of the truth. The socialist with his Utopias and 
phalanxes ; philanthropists with their co-operative labor plans and as- 
sociations ; the merchants and traders with their guilds and compa- 
nies and corporative bodies, — are working into practical value the 
law that shall control the action of the rich, and respect the rights of 
the poor. 

In France, we already have practical evidence of the blessing of 
fairer laws. Frenchmen who, under feudalism, emigrated to the East 
and West in search of land and liberty, as the English, Irish, and Ger- 
mans are forced to do, now scarcely ever leave their own prosperous 
land. The national wealth doubles in a little over ten years, although 
monarchy still imposes the enormous burden of half a million of sol- 
diers and nearly as many police and officials to drain and waste its 
resources. With this enormous power, no government, whether im- 
perial, royal, or republican, can be otherwise than arbitrary. 

This prosperity is not the result of the energy or will of the sover- 
eign for the time being ; but is the fruit of the fairness of the laws in 
all that regards the material and moral relations of the people, one with 
another. ‘The wars of the first Empire, chiefly brought about by the 
intrigues of the English aristocracy and church, in their dread of the 
new institutions, checked the material progress of the country. Had 
feudalism been still in existence, France could never have borne up 
so remarkably against coalesced Europe. The new system had more 
than quadrupled her strength and resources. Only after the peace 0! 
1815, began the great material and moral movement, which surprises 
all who have watched her progress. At first, by slow but sure steps, 
improvement commenced ; so that at the Revolution of 1830 there 
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was already a large increase of public fortune. This went on with 
such rapidity, that by 1848, when the government broke up of itself, 
to the astonishment of the people themselves, owing to the arbitrary 
improvidences of the king, cainent Frenchmen had been in the 
habit of talking as if human prosperity could not go beyond it. Yet 
France is now nearly three times as rich as she was then. 

As with this immense progress vast changes and ameliorations 
were continually taking place in all that tends to the public accom- 
modation and business intercourse, —in buildings, roads, railroads, 
canals, streets, lighting, etc., foreigners attributed these improvements 
to the king, when they were the natural result of the progress of 
ideas and taste, and the instincts and necessities of business. The 
king, bred in old-time habits, clung to them with tenacity. While at 
night Paris was well lighted with gas, the palace alone was en- 
shrouded in darkness. While in England and Germany the trading 
influence was building railroads in spite of the aristocracy, the royal 
aversion delayed the undertaking in France. And it was only after 
1840, when it became evident, should another continental war break 
out, French territory would become the battle-field of Europe, that a 
number of railroad bills were hurried forward, and principally those 
for lines toward the east and north. The present French monarch 
has fewer prejudices than Louis Philippe, and more readily follows in 
the wake of progress. He of course receives the honor of acts and 
projects, many of which he probably never heard of. Like a prince 
ona field of battle, he carries off the credit of victory won by the skill 
of the officers and the courage of the soldiers. 

In France, the ability of woman to earn wages, and buy in the mar- 
ket, is a great element of her wealth and moral progress. Where the 
woman is entirely dependent, she holds a lower moral position, 
and is almost as valueless as a slave. Women are better fitted for 
in-door, men for out-door work and activity. The classical and liter- 
ary training drives men from becoming producers of wealth, and 
forces them into city employment, and to engage in schemes and 
speculations, by which, like gamblers, they may change wealth from 
one pocket to the other. When man shall be trained in the scientific 
management of the soil by co-operative and well-divided labor, the 
present toilsome and unintellectual farm life will be greatly relieved, 
and women escape much of the present drudgery that destroys so 
many of them prematurely. The agricultural village with its lectures, 
amateur theatre, library, dance and gymnastic halls, etc., will be more 
attractive, intellectually and morally, than the city. 

The laborer, whose industry produces a valuable and useful com- 
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modity for the public good and use, is “ well worthy of his hire ;” but 
the verbose dogmatist, the fakir, the dervish, and their like, who 
give their “sacred” ignorance in wind and grimaces for a rich and 
luxurious living, —receiving only the punishment of gout and ennui, 
for their misdirected /ador(?),— far surpass in wickedness the un- 
happy and deluded people they help to pauperize and drive into vice 
and crime. 

When France proclaimed a republic in 1848, she continued in all 
the forms and habits of government as under monarchy. The name 
only had been changed. A monarchy was therefore the result again 
in 1852. A republic is the government by a majority. But the res- 
toration of a one-man power in each department of government, and 
a one-man power as a president, with a power in him to appoint and 
dismiss at pleasure, restored arbitrary and feudal government /racti- 
cally. Republicanism has always failed, because the law stupidly al- 
lowed one man thus to enslave another by giving or taking away from 
him at pleasure. Such a nation can only zmagine itself free. Hence 
most nations boast of a freedom that belongs only to those who en- 
slave them, and who are always interested in thus deceiving them. 

The actual business of a nation is just as simple as the business ot 
a trader. State-craft or diplomacy is an excrescence of royal growth. 
A certain number of clerks are needed, male and female, to keep the 
books, etc. And a few plain rules for their guidance, to insure mu- 
tual control, order, and personal protection in their rights, would 
make an end to the uneasy confusion, carelessness, ill-will, and 
sycophancy that disturbs the current of honest work.. All executive 
business is of its nature arbitrary and encroaching. The least influ- 
ential clerk can always give a circumlocutive character to his office ; 
much more those of a higher and more arbitrary grade. But if sala- 
ries were levelled, idlers would have nothing to do but work, instead 
of wasting their time in intrigues for promotion. There are hundreds 
of thousands of honest business men, who, for an ordinary clerk’s 
salary, would fill with honor and ability any place. High salary and 
one-man power stultify a man into a petulant, arbitrary creature ot 
greed and incapacity. Had France republicanized her government, 
she could not have fallen back into monarchy. 

The true march toward freedom is through association and co-op- 
eration, —defending and maintaining the right of all to their labor 
and its fruits, —so that no man can be dismissed arbitrarily without 
indemnity or equivalent change. When the people have become suf- 
ficiently enlightened to enforce this rule, they will save themselves 
from pauperism, and the rich from revolutions. 

CHARLES L. ALEXANDER. 





RATIONAL RELIGION. 


HE fundamental dogma of all religions having their origin in 

the early periods of the world’s history, or in the dark ages, is, 
that man by nature is averse to good, is an enemy to virtue, and a foe 
to God. Upon this dogma is based the proposition that the whole 
nature of an individual must be changed before he can be brought 
into harmonious relations with God, or come within the range of his 
favor. 

It is upon this hypothesis that the supernatural claims of religion, 
and the dogmatism of her priests, rests. The depravity of the human 
heart, and the spiritual blindness incident to that depraved condition, 
wholly unfits it for discrimination between truth and falsehood, and 
renders it absolutely necessary that man should have spiritual guides 
and monitors whose teachings should be regarded as oracles. To 
question the truth of a religious dogma or the validity of an ordinance 
would be to bring that sacred subject within the province of reason ; 
a heresy for which there is no mercy able to reach, no damnation too 
heavy, in the most charitable system of religion yet proclaimed. 

A religion whose characteristic peculiarity is its contempt for rea- 
son could not be expected to be a reasonable religion, and we do 
not slander them in saying that there is not a system of religion of 
any antiquity which can lay the least claim to being reasonable or 
rational. 

This I attribute to the source from whence sprang all the errors 
and superstitions that have had birth among men ; viz., the effort of 
the mind to explain phenomena before it was prepared to compre- 
hend abstract truths. 

Men reasoned from effect back to cause when reason first began 
her labors. Now he reasons from cause to effect. Facts existed, 
and he sought to solve the mystery of their existence. The alternate 
phenomena of day and night were facts upon which he based his sys- 
tem of astronomy. ‘The earth to him was level and stationary ; while 
the sun, moon, and stars, were but satellites revolving around it. 
How reasonable this theory! yet how false we know it to be! 

Sin existed as a fact which everywhere presented itself ; and, in his 
efforts to find a cause for this phenomena, man created the Devil, 
whose nature was wholly evil, and who delighted only in sin. 

To account for his influence over the human heart, the mythologi- 
cal story of the Garden of Eden and the first temptation and origin of 
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sin was invented by some imaginative person. A desire for happi- 
ness was common, as well as a disposition to escape the just punish- 
ment of evil deeds ; and plans of salvation comprehending scape-goats, 
mediators, vicarious atonements, etc., men invented, and a priesthood 
arose as a necessity. 

The profound researches of more highly developed minds has over- 
turned the astronomical system of the ancients ; alchemy faded out 
before chemistry ; the Devil has become a myth in the light of phreno- 
logical science ; and Judaism, Paganism, and Christianity must yield 
to the holy and rational religion of nature,—a religion which recognizes 
the paternity and sovereignty of God as universal, and the relations 
sustained between him and his children the most intimate, confiden- 
tial, and harmonious ; a religion which comprehends not a few dog- 
mas, but every truth in the universe, every fact in existence; a 
religion not based upon a single book claiming God as its author, 
but upon every revelation God has ever made to man, whether en- 
graved upon the rocks, penciled upon the leaves, traced in the sand, 
written upon parchment, revealed to the human heart through its 
own intuitions, or disclosed by science or history ; a religion which 


recognizes man as the ultimate of earth, and prospective emigrant for 
heaven. 


It recognizes in him all the elements of a perfect and noble man- 
hood, and awaits with patience born of faith for him to develop and 
perfect the noble traits of character inherited from his royal ances- 
try, God and Nature. 

It looks upon sin as the mistakes and blunders of humanity, re- 
sulting from ignorance ; and suffering it regards as the necessary dis- 
cipline of undeveloped minds ; and the wisdom of experience is their 
compensation. 

The religion of nature does not teach man to worship one of his 
fellows because he lived a life of self-sacrifice, and died to redeem his 
race from ignorance and sin ; but it tells him to cherish the memory 
and emulate the virtues of the world’s redeemer, whose advent and 
martyrdom are chronicled in every age. It recognizes the fact so 
clearly taught in history, that the blood of the martyr is truth’s most 
potent fertilizer. 

This new gospel, recognizing the brotherhood of humanity, regards 
charity as the leading virtue, teaching man to exercise it as a privi- 
lege rather than a duty. Patience, forbearance, and forgiveness 
towards the erring, are prominent features of it ; but remission of sins, 
by which an escape from the legitimate consequences of our own ac- 
tions is provided, has no place in the creed of rational religion. 
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Repudiating the dogma of vicarious atonement, it also rejects 
utterly the doctrine of specific reWards and vindictive punishments ; 
holding, as a self-evident truth, the proposition that virtue is the result 
and reward of true culture, vice the child and companion of igno- 
rance, and happiness and misery conditions incident to the one or 
the other. To be intelligent, refined, and virtuous, is to be happy ; 
to be ignorant, vulgar, and vicious, is to be miserable. 

BT. A. 





PROPERTY, WAGES, AND MONEY. 


ROPERTY is a saleable value which can be measured by 

money ; Wages are a compensation for some appreciable ser- 
vice. A just and steady measure is indispensable for the due enjoy- 
ment of either or both. Such is the solidarity of society that no 
nation can be truly rich, while great numbers of its population are 
miserably poor. . 

Money is an artificial standard, originally intended to measure all 
values. In gold, silver and copper, it is worth much of its legal value 
for mechanical or other purposes. This measure has often been ar- 
bitrarily changed by governments after they had contracted burden- 
some debts, which they were unwilling or unable to pay. 

Money, wages, and property are so vitally dependent, each on the 
fluctuations of the other, that whoever would continue successfully in 
business, and deal justly by all, should study the causes of those 
enormous variations in value that have periodically racked the com- 
munity from centre to circumference. 

Bills are a legal extension of, and a promise to pay money, partially 
based on security, but mainly on confidence. In their ordinary form, 
they are a monopoly as inconsistent with the rights of the people, as 
were the claims of the old feudal lords opposed to the emancipation 
of their serfs. 

Bills have little or no intrinsic value, and cost the issuers only a 
trifling expense for paper and printing, but cost a portion of the people 
the relative value lost by subsequently increasing the capacity of the 
measure, usually for the benefit of another portion which controls the 
issue. If, for instance, I had agreed with an Indian, to give him ten 
horses for a hundred bushels of corn, and I had the power of subse- 
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quently doubling the size of the bushel, and compelling him to pay by 
the new measure, I could by so Going, take twice the price agreed 
upon. In the same way, if an obligation agreeing to pay one thou- 
sand dollars were contracted when a currency was depreciated as 
compared with specie one half, and that currency were subsequently 
so altered as to be equal to gold, if the debtor were compelled to pay 
in the improved money, the creditor would receive double the value 
intended by the original trade. The old continental bills, when de- 
preciated ninety-five per cent., were, in that condition, nearer like an 
extorted promise given by a drowning man, than as an equitable debt 
binding on the nation. The so-called repudiation, confiscating their 
last five per cent., was more in the nature of a tax and a less injustice, 
than such a robbery of the people as would have resulted from paying 
twenty times their depreciated value, or the full face of the bills in 
gold. 

In this country the terms on which currency is furnished to banks 
are grossly unjust. To illustrate: If an individual borrows $90,000. 
on a mortgage of property worth $100,000. he must pay an interest 
on the sum borrowed, which, if the income of the property should de- 
crease, and the interest of money should rise, as sometimes happens, 
would use up his margin, and be liable to transfer the property at the 
price of the mortgage to the mortgagee. 

A bank may pledge $100,000. of its bonds, still collecting the gold 
interest thereon, and receive as an extra capital $90,000. without in- 
terest, paying only one half of one per cent. tax on circulation. All 
other taxes on banks must be paid, whether they have a circulation 
or not. 

A shrewd and wealthy operator might, through his agents, when- 
ever the Government authorizes new banks (as was recently proposed 
by a senator from Massachusetts), make his arrangements to have sev- 
eral institutions under his control, varying in amount of capital, and 
might use in purchasing bonds and pledging them for currency, the 
very $90,000. in bills which he received from his first investment, and 
(his reserve being obtained without interest from his depositors), 
might carry on the process with proportionally smaller sums, through 
several more stages, collecting the gold interest on his pledged bonds, 
and each time receiving nine tenths of his money back again, at only 
one half of one per cent. a year tax, and without interest. In effect, 
the difficult problem of the child, who wished to “eat his cake and 
keep it too,” has been practically solved by the inventor of our pres- 
ent banking system. Under it, there is no legal provision to give the 
trading community the knowledge necessary to regulate their affairs 
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according to the amount and time of credits, which, more than money, 
give the breath of life to trade. Banks may know how much credit 
they lend on demand, how much on one, two, three, four and six or 
more month’s time, and can regulate their business accordingly. But 
they, under the indefinite terms, “loans and discounts,” cover up and 
conceal the extent of time credits, and the suddenness of their contrac- 
tions of the same, and only give meager information to the people 
quarterly, after they have contracted their loans, to make a better ap- 
pearing statement than their ordinary condition would warrant. 

The business interests of the community require that banks should 
be compelled to make weekly, instead of quarterly returns, and should 
give the amount of loans on demand, and those on one, two, three, 
four and six month’s time, in separate items. 

Bank credits are an inflation of, and a promise to pay bills, consist- 
ing of balances due on demand to those who have given the required 
security. These are seldom drawn out in money, but by checks, 
which mostly balance each other through a clearing house. Ordina- 
rily therefore, a bank pays or receives only the small difference be- 
tween the sum of its checks payable and of those receivable. 

As, in this country, banks have the legal right to discount, or in 
other words, lend credits to four times the amount of the bills of a 
certain kind they have on hand, it follows that the power of inflation 
caused by credits must be four times that caused by bills. The direct 
effect is, to encourage an undue extension of business when there 
should be caution, and to necessitate a ruinous contraction, when de- 
posits are necessarily withdrawn. This credit inflation can never be 
remedied, except by some process analogous to the way the regulator 
of an engine gradually admits more steam when more power is 
required, and takes away a due proportion, by partially shutting a 
a valve when there is less work to be done. Under the present sys- 
tem, the fears and hopes of the money lenders are a false regulator 
that refuses to lend, when the business community are in the agonies 
of financial ruin, and tempts them with offers of loans at low rates, 
when their real interest would require them to take in sail, and pre- 
pare for a coming storm. 

When in 1857 the Ohio Life and Trust Company failed, with 
liabilities amounting to three times its capital of two million dollars, 
the false regulator system induced the banks to contract their loans 
eight million dollars within a fortnight, or twenty-four millions within 
two months. The panic-fire-thus started grew daily by fear-fuel 
added, until, in the midst of abundance, through the viciousness 
of the system, it swept the prudent and reckless, the solvent and 
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insolvent, in one common ruin. Nearly the whole working com. 
munity were thrown out of employment ; Mechanics and laboring 
men with families dependent on them, saw starvation staring them 
in the face. Debtors, who during the panic had payments to make, 
and creditors who were insufficiently secured, were ruined by thou- 
sands for the sole advantage of such keen-sighted capitalists as fore- 
saw and calculated upon the pecuniary distress of their fellow citi- 
zens. These bought for a pittance what those were compelled to 
sell, or lent on such security and terms as their elastic consciences 
permitted them to impose. 

To provide a self-regulating system, which would prevent such ruin- 
ous fluctuations in future, let the Government compel the gradual re- 
demption of all the currency hitherto loaned without interest to banks, 
and taxed only half of one per cent. a year, and not fay out any bills 
except as collected by its tax gatherers or received in course of busi- 
ness. The redemption should be in the national greenbacks, the best 
paper money the people of this country as a whole ever had. 

During the process, the Government should, (through proper offi- 
cers, at convenient places, and in suitable sums), Zend bills for a 
specified time; to whoever would deposit sufficient security in Govern- 
ment bonds, and prepay for the benefit of the people, say three per 
cent. a year in gold for the term of the loan. 

The necessity of obtaining loans would only operate when the rate 
of interest should be enough over three per cent., to make the opera- 
tion profitable. 

The total amount of the possible loans would be limited by the 
available government bonds. 

Let the Government also issue consolidated evidences of debt in 
four per cent. gold-interest bearing bonds of not less than fifty dollars 
each, unlimited in time : These should be of two kinds ; either trans- 
ferable, with interest payable to the holders for the time the bonds 
have been kept out, or to be recorded, as are the English consols, in 
the name and for the advantage of the owners, as they may prefer. 
Let the government retain a right to redeem, whenever it is able, the 
consols at par in gold. Let either the floating or the registered con- 
sols be convertible, at their face and interest due (discarding frac- 
tions of a month), on demand of the holders into circulating bills, 
which in their turn are to be reconvertible into consols on demand at 
the treasury. Besides furnishing the people a sure and ready means 
of investing for an interest their surplus funds, the profit on bills lost, 
added to interest received and saved, would be a gain to the nation, 
sufficient, if compounded at the rate the Government is now paying 
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for what it borrowed, to liquidate the national debt twice over in fifty 
years. —_ jit a 

The system here proposed, is in some respects, and especially in 
furnishing more currency when needed, an extension of that which 
enabled England financially to succeed in its long contest with 
France, being so far an application of known principles to new con- 
ditions. In the panic of 1809 and 1810, when half the traders of the 
kingdom failed, the Bank of England increased its issues of bills 
twenty-five million dollars, within one year from August rst, 1809, 
thus granting a partial relief to the community from its distressed 
condition. Criticize it as we may, that institution had features far 
superior to those of ours which contract the currency at the first pros- 
pect of a financial panic. 

Under such a system as that here proposed, rightly developed, 
our national debt would be the basis of a three per cent. credit-meter, 
acting as a true regulator, as sensitive to the demands of traffic as 
the mercury in the thermometer is to the variations of temperature. 
Such a regulator would supply currency when needed, and withdraw 
without panic, bills not demanded by existing trade, giving to the 
nation in compensation for those burdens of taxation imposed by 
the war, the advantage of comparatively steady interest, in place of 
the enormous fluctuations of the past. 

With regard to the intermediate condition of the nation, until bills 
shall become at par with gold, through industry and economy among 
the people, and a just administration of the finances, a natural pro- 
gress only should be attempted. One thing is essential, that the sys- 
tem of hoarding a year’s production or two year’s coinage of gold, 
should be stopped by the voice of an indignant people. Relief should 
come, not by spasmodically se//ing the gold, but by paying in advance 
the coupons, to whoever would discount the interest on the interest, 
thus practically giving the Government, which would regulate the dis- 
count, the full and proper control over the whole operation. If one 
owes mortgage interest due in the future, and he has money lying 
idle, he goes to the mortgagee and offers to pay the sum (less the in- 
terest on the interest), in advance, and his credit is helped, whether 
his offer be accepted or not. 

The object of law should be to so simplify and regulate the machin- 
ery of life, as to increase the resources of a people, and protect the 
weak against the strong. 

If more banks are to be established, justice to the people requires 
that all, to whom currency is to be issued or loaned, should, besides 
depositing sufficient security in bonds to protect the people from 
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loss, pay to the nation interest enough to prevent their asking for the 
accommodation, except when the rise of interest from natural causes 
should demand relief. 

Under the present system, the eagerness of banks to obtain cur. 
rency without interest, to the amount of ninety per cent. of their 
pledged bonds, is a sure indication of some radical injustice not here- 
tofore brought sufficiently clear to the attention of the people. 

The crazy system now in vogue puts lenders to unnecessary 
trouble, compelling merchants to run up the price of gold which the 
Government hoards, but does not need except for interest coming 
due. 

All projects to pay bonds or greenbacks now, at their full face in 
gold, or while the bonds are as at present, at a ruinous discount 
in specie, should be at once discarded, as being the biased wishes of 
craving creditors, who are too anxious to receive a better currency 
than they lent, or the impossible dreams of candidates for a financial 
madhouse. 

If the business community fully understood, that they deposite, 
without interest, many millions more than the banks reloan them at 
high rates, that the people furnish the circulating bills, while the 
banks collect the gold interest on their capital, of which they still 
hold the fee in the shape of United States notes and securities, they 
would arouse to the necessity of some vital change in the whole basis 
of the financial policy of the nation. 

Let the national finances be justly and firmly administered ona 
self-regulating system, under an honest, unbiased, and capable secre- 
tary. The people would co-operate, and so bring order out of the 
present chaos that the only wonder would be that the thing was 
never attempted before, and that the injustice of the past should 
have been submitted to so long. 

Henry N. Stone. 





ERINNYS. 


The deed was there: no human sight 
Looked on the swiftness of the flight. 
I sought the refuge of my door: 
A swinging shadow went before, 
Where shadow never passed of yore. 
I came, and found 


I SINNED in darkness of the night. 


Erinnys ! 


Across the dreadful threshold there 
I passed into familiar air 
Of splendid chambers richly rare. 
The lamps threw down their golden spray 
On forms of art: of old, ’t was they 
That lured the fancy’s idle play. 
But, lo! behind each form, each chair, 
There grew that phantom of despair, — 
Uprising spectre of dismay, — 
The awful ghost, 

Erinnys ! 


All night she stood above my bed, 

With eyes o’erliving all the dead, 

By inextinguished terrors fed. 

Far down from many a closéd deep 

Up whirled the furies over sleep: 
Through morning windows still they peep. 
They are the wild 


Erinnys. 


In many a sin-bedeviled year, 
Through sweeping time that conquers fear ; 
Boots not the anguish of a tear: 
O’er the blackness of a night, 
Unstarred by ray of earthly light; 
O’er waking thoughts that go unseen ; 
O’er those that haunt the hours between, — 
Still lifts the shadow’s darker mien, 
The calm, the fierce 

Erinnys. 

W. J. ARMSTRONG. 





MILTON. 


HE most widely extended rebellion which ever occurred on 
earth naturally calls to mind that fabled celestial insurrection 
which is the theme of Milton’s muse. The “ Paradise Lost” was the 
offspring of civil war. The character of Lucifer, the archetype and 
model of all rebels, whether human or superhuman, was suggested to 
Milton by Cromwell and the other great Puritan leaders, who brought 
King Charles and Wentworth to the block. There were men of mark 
enough on both sides, Cavaliers and Puritans, to suggest the splendid 
description of the various participants in that infernal debate in Pan- 
demonium which finally resulted in Satan’s visit to the newly created 
earth for the purpose of corrupting the whole human race, then con- 
tained i fosse in our two first parents. Gray says that Milton passed 
“the flaming bounds of space and time.” It is not so easy fora 
mortal to transcend the boundaries aforesaid, even though that mor- 
tal be John Milton. To borrow a happy expression of Sir William 
Hamilton, “an eagle might as well attempt to outsoar the atmos- 
phere,” which is the very condition of its flight. Milton is as materi- 
alistic as Homer. He seems to have believed in the Platonic Ayé, 
or increate matter, which is represented as being co-eternal with spirit 
or creative power, and, in fact, furnishing the raw material of crea- 
tion. God with Milton was a world-moulder or cosmoplast, merely 
to use an old Gnostic phrase, rather than a creator. He holds divided 
empire with chaotic matter. The creative act simply consisted in in- 
vading chaos, and reducing such portions of it as the Divine Power 
pleased to order to a cosmical condition. Time and place are as 
much forms of sensibility, as much conditions of thought and exist- 
ence, with Milton’s angels and demons, as with the newly created in- 
habitants of earth. Outside of nature, of what Humboldt calls the 
Cosmos, lies the dark, illimitable ocean, as it were, of chaos, which, 
after all, to judge from incidents connected with Satan’s passage 
across it, seems to have been pervaded to some extent by the vari- 
ous cosmical forces, such as gravitation, light, heat, &c. 

So difficult is it for even the greatest poet to escape the conditions 
of phenomenal existence, and describe consistently the outlying, over- 
lying world of causes or unqualitied existence of states. Milton’s notions 
about creation were derived from the old oriental theosophits, from 
Gnostic sources. Suffice it to say, that, in his great poem, heaven and 
hell are both places, not states ; as much places, in fact, as the earth. 
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Heaven is a metropolitan region, glorious and august, as befits the 
special abode of Deity ; but it still is a place, and not a state. His 
Deity is a personality ; a limited one, like the old gentile Jupiter. 
The subordinate inhabitants of heaven, such as Michael, Raphael, 
Abdiel, and Ithuriel, have no particular advantage over the old gen- 
tile subordinate deities. Michael is a warrior like the Pagan Mars. 


“ Over his lucid arms 

A military vest of purple flowed, 

Livelier than Melibcean or the grain 

Of Sarra worn by kings and heroes old 

In time of truce.” 
The unknown and incognizable God cannot be made an epic person- 
age without being reduced to a mere Fupiter Tonans or Terpikerau- 
nos. Milton should have seen that the introduction of the Deity into 
his poem, in any other manner than as a voice, would involve him in 
inevitable absurdities. The two personages whom he represents as 
Father and Son are the most uninteresting in the “ Paradise Lost.” 
They sit aloof in Epicurean seclusion, occasionally congratulating 
each other, and indulging in mutual eulogies. Milton’s conception 
of heaven is oriental, and modeled after the court of some Asiatic 
despot. There is supreme power on the one hand, and obsequious- 
ness on the other. His Supreme is part Jewish and part Pagan. 
Heaven, hell, and earth, are all provinces of one empire. The two 
former are as much sensible and material regions as the latter. In 
fact, we must say that the Miltonic Deity, whether fraternal or filial, 
does not inspire a moiety of the respect and admiration which we 
feel for their fallen, rebellious, and thunder-scarred subject, Satan. 
He does and suffers. They simply sit aloft, raying out brightness on 
each other, wrapt in clouds of ambrosial incense, and gratified by the 
adulatory strains of their angelic courtiers. 

Milton’s God is not a God of love, a true father. He is a jealous 
despot, exacting knee-worship and prostration. As humanity ad- 
vances, and is ameliorated by increasing knowledge and civilization, 
its idea of Deity is more and more elevated. A mere God of terror, 
an infinite despot, fitted chiefly to inspire a salutary fear in the minds 
of rude, lawless men, not otherwise to be restrained and made to do 
right, is gradually becoming more and more a God of love. So true 
is it that man creates God in his own image. 

Milton and the Puritans of his day stuck fast in the Old Testa- 
ment. Their Deity was the militant supreme, who flamed before the 
chosen people, and warred on their side against the Canaanites. But 
it is hardly fair to scrutinize Milton’s celestial machinery too closely, 
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any more than we do Homer’s or Virgil’s or Tasso’s. Dr. Johnson 
points out the vulnerability of his angels as an absurdity, but it is no 
more so than the vulnerability of the Homeric Aves and Aphrodite, 

We must grant to the poet what is necessary to be conceded, and 
then hold him accountable for success or failure in the handling of 
his theme. Despite all the absurdities and contradictions in which 
Milton is involved by the very nature of his subject, he is still in sub- 
limity at the very head of the genus vatum, his great poem surpassing 
in that respect all other human compositions, whether in prose or 
verse. The pomp and splendor and fiery gloom of the first two books 
of the “ Paradise Lost” are indescribable. They should be chanted to 
the sound of a cathedral organ. He who fully appreciates and enjoys 
the “ Paradise Lost ” can always find a solace from the petty cares of 
life in the mighty harmonies of its verse. In the linked sweetness 
and flow of his numbers, Milton is fully on a par with Homer. He 
is in the two first books greatly indebted to Virgil’s Sixth Aneid, 
which has supplied Calvin and other theologians with the harsher 
features of their theological systems. The volcanic regions of South- 
ern Italy furnished the scenery of the hell of the Christian theolo- 
gians of the various sects. The Vesuvian sulphur and subterranean 
fires were the agencies of tormenting the souls of the lost. The ac- 
count of the journey of Lucifer across the realm of chaos to the fron- 
tiers of creation is unequaled in sublimity. Milton was a great 
reader of the old travelers and voyagers of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when the earth was for the most part a ¢erra incognita, and 
the ocean was to a great extent a sailless, shipless solitude, a heaving 
waste and wilderness. Several of his similes derived from the old 
travelers are full of a dreamy loveliness and vagueness as of far-off 
horizons barred with clouds of purple and gold. Who can forget that 

“Fleet far off at sea descried, 
Hanging in clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bengala or the isles 
Of Ternate and Tidore whence merchants bring 
Their spicy drugs. They on the trading flood, 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the cape, 
Ply stemming nightly towards the pole. So seemed 
Far off the flying fiend.” 

The reader feels as much relief as does the poet, and the arch- 
angelic fiend himself, when he reaches the frontiers of nature, where 
the sacred influence of light begins. Welcome are the gentle gales 
of Eden, that inspire vernal delight, after so long breathing the blasts 
of hell. The blind poet’s apostrophe to light, in the opening of the 
third book, is introduced most felicitously. Light, though it visited 
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in vain his visual orbs, never was more eloquently celebrated ; light, 
which has been called the consciousness of the material universe. 
The vernal airs and delicious rural solitudes of Paradise afford the 
reader inexpressible relief after the infernal scenes of the first” and 
second books, and are in fine contrast to them. Tennyson has writ- 
ten some Alcaics on Milton, which are worthy of quotation. 
“O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies ! 

O skilled to sing of time and eternity, 

God-gifted organ voice of England! 

Milton, a name to resound for ages; 

Whose Titan angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, 

Starred from Jehovah’s gorgeous armories, 

Tower as the deep-domed empyrean 

Rings to the roar of an angel onset — 

Me rather all that bowery loveliness 

The brooks of Eden mazily meandering, 

And bloom profuse and cedar arches 

Charm as a wanderer out in ocean 

Where some refulgent sunset of India 

Streams o’er a rich ambrosial ocean isle, 

And, crimson-hued, the stately palm woods 

Whisper in odorous heights of Eden.” 


The above lines do no more than justice to the Miltonic descrip- 
tion of that sinless garden, where angelic guardians “kept watch over 
the sleep of the first lovers.” Its winds are able to drive all sadness 
but despair. There in the gleams of sunset “the unarmed youth of 
heaven,” the paradisal sentinels, “exercised heroic games.” 

“ As when to them that sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past, 
Mozambique off at sea northeast winds blow, 
Sabean odors from the spicy shores 
Of Araby the Blest. With such delay 
Well pleased, they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheered with the grateful swell old ocean smiles.” 


Milton is not only sublime and at home in scenes of gloom and 
terror. Here and there through the “ Paradise Lost” touches of ten- 
demness and exquisite beauty are scattered like blossoms in the austere 
and icy solitudes of the Alps. Who can forget Eve’s ejaculation, — 

“O flowers that never will in other climates grow! ” 
Or— 
“Those thoughts that wander through Eternity ” ? 

Milton is fully up to Homer in his similes. Several of these form 
exquisite little poems of themselves ; and one lingers over them as 
Over some green, flowery oasis in a desert, so much in contrast are 

4 
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they to the stern and even awful characteristics of the greater part of 
the poem, in which they lie like happy isles, in whose thickets the 
gold orange glows. 

Puritan though he was, Milton was as much a worshiper of beauty, 
and of the sensuously beautiful also, as was the German poet Heine 
himself, or the erratic and love-sick young English bard Swinburne. 
Milton was Greek, Hebrew, and Christian, all in one. The four hv. 
manities of old Grecian religion exercised at least co-equal sway over 
him with the influences which emanated from Mount Zion. The cop- 
fusion of the Greek, Hebrew, and Christian Pantheons, which reigns 
in his poetry, is at times almost provocative of a smile. Notwith- 
standing his austere creed, Milton had the eye of a Greek for the 
highest form of sensuous beauty. All up and down his poems proofs 
of this fact are profusely scattered. Take the following simile from 
the ninth book of “ Paradise Lost,” beginning at line 445, and ob- 
serve how he heightens a delicious rural scene, by making a beautiful 
young woman the central figure of it: — 

“ As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer’s morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight, — 
The swell of grain or tedded grass or kine 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound, — 
Tf, chance, with nymph-like step fair virgin pass, 
What pleasing seemed, for her now pleases more, 
She most and in her look sams all delight.” 


The Venus of Hellas or the Syrian Astarte, “with crescent horns,” 
were divinities whose allurements and fascinations were far from pow- 
erless with the great Puritan poet. The following lines from “ Samp- 
son Agonistes,” descriptive of a voluptuous dame gorgeously attired, 
are unique : — 


“ But who is this, what thing of sea or land, — 
Female of sex it seems, — 
That so bedecked, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way sailing, 
Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 
Of Javan or Gadire, 
With all her bravery on and tackle trim, 
Sails filled and streamers waving, 
Courted by all the winds that hold them play, 
And amber scent of odorous perfume, 
Her harbinger? A damsel train behind, 
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A Letter. 


Some rich Philistian matron she may seem ; 
And now, at nearer view, no other certain 
Than Dalilah, thy wife.” 
Through the following lines, from the catalogue of the fallen angels 
in the first book of “ Paradise Lost,” the languid airs of some land of 
eternal summer seem to sigh and breathe : — 


“ Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day ; 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded. The love tale 
Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat, 
Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, when, by the vision led, 

His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah.” 


Although Milton professed to believe that the gods of the Grecian 
polytheism were fallen angels or demons, still he could not disen- 
thrall himself from their fascinations, being brought by his poetical 
nature under their spell. We now know that the Grecian polytheism 
with its worship of the ideally beautiful Auman form, whether male 
or female, was a necessary and a high stage of development of the 
religious element in human nature. The sense of the beautiful, which 
is as much a part of our higher nature as the moral sense, was culti- 
vated by the Greeks to excess ; but that sense contributes as much to 
civilization and refinement as the sense of the good or the true; in 
other words the Greek contributed as much to modern Christian civ- 
ilization as the Hebrew. 


B. W. BALL. 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


My DEAR FRIEND, — The opinion you express on the means of 
bringing about a change in the ideas entertained by Orthodox people 
respecting the Bible is a very natural and yet an erroneous one. 
You know individuals of that class, who, in the ordinary concerns of 
life, are undoubtedly honest, ingenuous, and sincere, and who seem to 
have a high reverence for truth. It seems to you a matter of course, 
that, if you prove that a particular opinion of theirs is not founded in 
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truth, they will acknowledge the error, and abandon the opinion, 
This, certainly, is what one would naturally expect. But, if you try 
the experiment in regard to a point of theological belief, you will find 
that that case is exceptional. 

Explain ever so thoroughly to an intelligent Roman Catholic the 
absurdity of “transubstantiation,”— which doctrine, by the way, js 
affirmed just as strongly in the eleventh chapter of Paul’s First Epis 
tle to the Corinthians as in the Romish creed, — and you make no 
impression upon him. Explain ever so thoroughly to an intelligent 
Episcopalian the absurdity of the doctrine of the Trinity, and you make 
no impression upon him. Explain ever so thoroughly to an Orthodox 
Congregationalist or a Presbyterian the absurdity of supposing that 
the Fourth Commandment of the Hebrew Decalogue requires him, a 
Christian, to go to meeting on Sunday, and requires this by the very 
words that enjoin upon the Jew bodily rest on Saturday, and nothing 
else ; and you make no impression upon him. The honesty, ingenw- 
ousness, sincerity, love of truth, of your friends will not operate in 
these cases as you expect. The doctrine which you oppose in them 
is a sanctified, consecrated doctrine, upon which your merely secular 
and “carnal” truth produces not the slightest effect. This fact is 
well suited to surprise a disinterested observer like yourself. My 
surprise and amazement at it came a quarter of a century ago. But 
experience then convinced me of the fact, and now I know the rea- 
son of it, namely, that these people have been taught, from their ear- 
liest childhood, that it is a profanation to apply reason to religious 
matters, or, more accurately speaking, to the work of deciding in te- 
gard to religious matters. (You may use reason for the illustration 
or enforcement of the creed, but by no means in opposition to it) 
Religion, according to their teachers, stands by itself, on different 
and higher ground. From the Sunday school (I beg their pardon, 
the Sabbath school) upwards, they have always been taught that it is 
inappropriate, impertinent, irreverent, to criticise religion by reason ; 
and, when you suggest this as a proper course, you produce only the 
impression that you yourself are either irreverent or unenlightened. 
It seems very strange, but so it is. And the key to it is found in the 
fact (which I first heard stated by Mr. Wasson) that no amount and 
no force of reasoning will remove the persuasions that belong to 4 
man’s mental condition. The slow process of education which has 
made him what he is must be modified, if at all, by another slow pro- 
cess of education. 

My explanation does not convince you? You still think, thatif 
the proper book were written, clearly showing repeated instances of 
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absolute and irreconcilable self-contradiction in the Bible, the better 
portion of the Orthodox people would admit this fact, and accept the 
inevitable conclusion? Well, it fortunately happens that I can give 
you the means of trying the experiment for yourself. I send you, 
herewith, a pamphlet entitled “ Self-Contradictions of the Bible: 144 
Propositions, theological, moral, historical, and speculative ; each 
proved affirmatively and negatively by quotations from Scripture, 
without comment. Embodying most of the palpable and striking 
self-contradictions of the so-called Inspired Word of God. Third 
Edition. New York: Published by A. J. Davis & Co., 274 Canal 
Street, 1860.” pp. 48. Price 15 cents. 

Take this pamphlet, and take time to make your experiment fairly 
with it. Introduce it to the acquaintance of one, two, or three per- 
sons, the most promising of their class. I heartily wish you the suc- 
cess you desire. But the trial will be sure to do good in one way or 
another : either your friends will get knowledge, or you will get wis- 
dom ; and wisdom is more precious than rubies. 

Your friend, Cc. K. W. 





THE MOTHER’S ADORNING. 


AN! not for thy sole delight 
M Is creation made so bright; 
But in part herself to please 
Nature is so fair bedight. 
Therefore sings the nightingale 
When thou sleepest in the night; 
And the fairest flower blooms 
Ere the day awakes to light ; 
And the brightest butterflies 
Fly where none beholds their flight ; . 
Pearls repose beneath the waves ; 
Gems in earth are hid from sight. 
Child! here richly eye and ear 
Varied beauty doth invite: 
Grant the mother, too, her part, — 
Jewels to adorn her night. 


From the German of Fr. Riickert. E. F. 
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In many parts of Spanish America people are still to be found, their 
who cannot be called entirely ignorant, who believe from tradi- educa 
tion in the existence of the Will-o’-the-wisp, a mysterious light which tions 
misleads travelers in out-of-the-way places. One of these persons has sl 
was passing one night through a place frequented by one of these result 
dancing lights, and pointed it out to a fellow traveler, who, having a a usel 
better education, was not inclined to admit @ friori the existence of witho 
anything which ran counter to the ordinary course of nature. “As versit 
you please,” said the first speaker, “but I at least see before my eyes anew 
the Will-o’-the-wisp that frequents this place.” “Where?” “Do you ral bu 
not see it? it is moving in the same direction with ourselves.” The nifical 
other traveler saw only the light of a candle which he supposed to Unite 
be placed upon a table opposite the door of a distant farm house. ing tl 
“The light does not move,” he replied, “let us stand still.” They doubt 
stopped their horses. According to the observer, whose mind was J§  onlyt 
preoccupied with the superstition, the light moved. To the other it The 
was still fixed as he had seen it from the beginning. He wished to midd] 
undeceive the one who was under the illusion, and dismounting, he | vente 
placed his horse in such a manner that the crupper served as a visual ignors 
line to co-ordinate it with the light, and this singular dialogue passed : nothir 
“Does the light move now?” “It moves.” “Let the back of the ages z 
horse serve for a visual ray: does it move now?” “No, it is fixed recog! 
beyond the head of the horse,” the other replied, moving away from simp]; 
the point of observation, “but now I see it moving again.” “Come power 
back to the same point of observation again. Now does it move?” clevat 
“No, it does not move now. I am convinced that it is an illusion.” degen 
They mounted their horses again, but scarcely had they begun to | attemy 
move before he saw the light dancing from bush to bush, and then while 
his astonishment was not so great at so rare a phenomenon as that most 
his fellow traveler, who had demonstrated the fallacy, should dare to spoke 
deny that the light ran, danced, hid itself, to reappear again at their difficu 
side. “How can it be, if it is fixed, that we always see it at our were 
side?” “Do you know, said the other, what a faral/ax is?” “It is efforts 
impossible that you can explain this phenomenon by that.” “The ‘lutar 


Sa — = poet. 
* By Colonel Sarmiento, Argentine Minister at Washington. 


N the last number of the Spanish Quarterly, “ Ambas Americas” 
edited by Colonel Sarmiento, we find some striking remarks 
upon university education, which we extract : 
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wicht is very far off, and our road is in an oblique direction towards 
t=] . . . 
i” He had forgotten the mathematical demonstration with the 


horse. 

A Will-o’-the-wisp which fascinated the middle ages, and has re- 
sisted all the attacks made upon it by Milton, Franklin, Combe, and 
Arago, is the classical study of Greek and Latin, which now begins to 
yield, not to the force of arguments, nor to new data demonstrating 
their inutility, if not indeed their noxious influence upon university 
education, but to a great change experienced in the political institu- 
tions of the world. The catastrophe of the-war of the United States 
has shook in motion all the convictions of Europe, and from it has 
resulted a general movement in favor of the education of the people, 
auseful, practical, and universal education. General Grant will die 
without even suspecting that at Pittsburg he overthrew the old uni- 
versities, as Columbus died without suspecting that he had discovered 
anew world and founded a more durable republic than the epheme- 
ral but glorious one of Geneva in his own country. Such is the sig- 
nificance of the movement now seen in England. The schools of the 
United States and Prussia have spoken in less than two years, chang- 
ing the balance of power, and in Europe and America no one has 
doubted that the monitor and the needle gun have behind them the 
only two people who are educated. 

There is a history of Latin which has not yet been written. The 
middle ages were perpetuated by it ; human reason has been pre- 
vented by it from seeing nature as it was, seeing it only as ancient, 
ignorant, and poetical people saw it; modern languages, which are 
nothing but Latin perfected, completed, developed, stood in vain for 
ages at the door of universities, asking that their claims should be 
recognized, but were disdained and undervalued. Latin was not 
simply, as is pretended now, a discipline to exercise the reasoning 
powers ; it was, as it were, the Paradise Lost, the aspiration of all 
elevated minds. The vernacular languages were considered shameful 
degenerations wrought by barbarians, and the Latin Quarter in Paris 
attempted to re-establish the learned tongne, after Montaigne ; and 
while Corneille, Racine, and Buffon were making the French the 
most complete and malleable idiom that any people have ever 
spoken. But Latin was also doctrine, religion, solution, of all the 
(ificulties of an epoch reputed to be a decaying one. If historians 
were narrating contemporary events, they always made desperate 
eflorts to attain the artificial distinctions of Tacitus, the parallels of 
Plutarch, the lying orations of their heroes forged by their historic 
poet. If liberty and the Republic were the topic, Scipio, Cato, and 
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Cicero were the expositors of the doctrines, and modern facts must 
be adjusted by the Roman, Athenian, or Spartan type, although the 
bed of Procrustus had to be invented anew to bring them into that 
narrow frame. The sciences themselves, which might be called a 
new form of speech, and which must be called the modern sciences in 
order to show their relation to the idea they now represent, were at 
first ashamed to speak their own language. At last, Latin and Greek 
brought on the most fearful tragedy of modern times, which was the 
French revolution, and its poor results leaving humanity disappointed, 
after having immolated the noblest of the French people. 

Who launched the revolution on the false path it took? Si¢yes, 
Tallyrand, Berguiand, Robespierre, Mirabeau, la Roland, Camillo, 
Desmoulin, Latinists, who called themselves Aristides, Scipio, Pho- 
cion, Gracchus, Cato. Czsar, according to them, was always threat- 
ening at the door of the assembly, till a little corporal, full of genius, 
with the commentaries of Cesar in his pocket, realized the ideal type 
by carrying the Roman eagles through Europe at the head of the 
legions of a Corsican Cesar. After killing three millions of men in 
useless battles, useless for his object but glorious even for Rome, he 
waked from his Latin nightmare in St. Helena, “a Ji#tle island,” 
which was unknown to the Romans, and which represented the real 
world of our times, the ocean, which binds together all the nations of 
the earth, instead of the Mediterranean, where the Latin drama was 
represented ; it also represented commerce, as then carried on by 
England, and which is the life of industrial nations now, for whom 
the glory of arms, inasmuch as it does not create well-being, but de- 
stroys the accumulations of labor, is an anachronism of which, at 
some future day, the peoples who have made it a subject of boasting 
will be ashamed, for this glory of arms alone would prove, when its 
stimuli are used to impose their will upon others, that they were the 
last remnants of an ancient world, the most backward among mod- 
ern nations. Nor can the Mexican war be excluded from this history 
of Latin, which we are imagining, nor from the disasters caused by 
the study of the classics which brought on such a well-deserved and 
inevitable chastisement, since it was undertaken in the name of the 
Latin race,to impose upon Mexico the Sacred Roman Empire, with 
the glorious legions again united under the Latin eagles. As the 
European Empire stranded against an island of the ocean, or com- 
merce, the famed American Empire began to feel itself a little out of 
place, from the time that the schools of the United States could be 
descried from Matamoras, and the murmuring of the children heard 
who were studying the constitution and history in which appear 
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such names of Franklin, Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Adams, 
which doubtless mean something, and dissipate many illusions. A 
year after the termination of this posthumous episode, a map of 
France was made with these titles: the France which knows how to 
read; and the greater part of the South, which was precisely Roman 
France, the province, as Caesar calls it in his commentaries, is a black 
spot, which means the France that does not know how to read! The 
France which does not know how to write blackens a still greater exten- 


sion of paper, thus showing what Greek, Latin, universities and glory 


have prevented from being done. 

It is necessary now to make this page over again, to fill up the 
vacuums, to amend the history, and to begin anew. This is now the 
question, and the United States will have given to Europe this good 
lesson in politics, that it shall not imitate the Greeks or the Romans, 
but follow the plain indications of common sense. Who does not 
see, indeed, that a nation in which there are a million persons who 
have cultivated their reason, and nineteen millions who are wanting 
in even the means of cultivating it, must be twenty times weaker in 
riches and real power than another nation of twenty millions all made 
apt by the exercise of their intelligence? This truth has not yet pene- 
trated into all countries, nor would it penetrate deeply into others if 
prodigies of force and stability had not in the United States been 
brought forward as demonstrations of it. Our observations upon clas- 
sical studies, so called, go no farther than as to their prominence as a 
fundamental institution on which rests the old edifice of the theocratic 
university of the middle ages, aristocratic to-day in England and 
Spanish America. 

All modern reformers, in order to open the way for the school as a 
basis, have been obliged, like Mr. Lowe, to batter down the old privi- 
leged university. The effects of this institution of the schools in 
Spanish America, notwithstanding a thousand useful and progressive 
reforms, are not yet known, nor have they been well studied. Each 
American section had its universities during the colonization, under 
the direction of the Jesuits. When these were expelled from the 
country, five thousand members of that corporation were transported 
to Europe. Five thousand men of information, and capable of giving 
instruction, torn from America at that time, was like abstracting a 
portion of its life, for very few of their disciples remained who had 
sufficient knowledge to communicate to others. The Franciscan 
friars succeeded them in the universities, and the knowledge they im- 
parted may easily be imagined. Only at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century was the study of mathematics introduced into their semi- 
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naries ; and with the revolution of independence, or as a precursor 
of it, came the teaching of the French language ; until the century 
was somewhat advanced, the existence of English was neither ad- 
mitted nor recognized. The special feature of Spanish university 
instruction was that Greek was never considered necessary as a 
classical study, but that Latin was so, inasmuch as it served for the 
interpretation of the Latin classes, nothing else being required than 
Cornelius Nepos and Virgil. Latin was studied upon a barbarous 
system for the understanding of the Spanish commentaries of the Za; 
Leyes de Partida, p. 21, Spanish code of laws, written in good Castel- 
lian, and the compendiums of St. ‘Thomas, and hundreds of theological 
works which taught a jargon of inconceivable absurdities. 

Another feature of the Spanish American Universities was that of 
opposing a strong local resistance to all social organization. ‘The 
University of Arequipa is the true origin of the revolutions which 
break forth from time to time in Peru. The University of Chacras 
initiated the revolution of Independence, and afterwards contributed 
to the separation from Bolivar ; the Institute of Santiago represents 
the whole nation in Congress, in the Administration and in the Gov- 
ernment of Chili. The University of Cordova has contributed much 
to the internal antagonism of the Argentine States, and the special 
experiments which the Jesuits made of their social doctrines, applied 
by Dr. Francia to Paraguay, has brought on the most gigantic and 
injurious war of races in Spanish America. 

The defects of the university in Spanish America are the same as 
those which stain it in England, and those which have been working 
out consequences in France, that is, beginning with poetry and clos- 
ing the way to science. 

A graduate of Oxford or of Lima, would not know at this day 
where his heart lies, if Moliere had not pointed out the place in an 
immortal satire against the learning of doctors. It is now known in 
the universities that we generally carry it on the left side. ‘The disas- 
ters caused to Spanish America by that official science are more felt 
than those which ten universities in full operation during four centu- 
ries produced in Spain, by stagnating the intellect and closing every 
avenue to light from without. Spain has not contributed a single 
truth to the progress of human intelligence. Spanish America, with- 
out adding one, unless it may be the one we have lately read ina 
certain university report, “that books with pictures should be ~ 
ferred to . those that are wanting in them, other things being equal,” * 





* A report upon books for libraries by the present rector of the university of 
Buenos Ayres. 
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has done worse, for it has lost many truths which European tradition 
had communicated to it, and thrown aside many that have universal 
currency elsewhere. There are points in Spanish America at which 
however, although the truth has been denied theoretically, it has yet 
been accepted in fact, and Congressional decrees have ratified this 
acceptance. Was it to be expected that in republics which have had 
scarcely half a century of tumultuous existence, and which were formed 
from colonies of a nation which, like Spain, has no tradition of a regu- 
lar government, (for Philip II. took it in its cradle, almost before the 
Arabs were expelled and the various crowns united into one,) was it 
to be expected that they should question the efficacy of his domestic 
institutions, whether liberal or despotic, the moment they separated 
themselves from all that had been known, experienced, and written 
by nations who had had governments? Vain expectation indeed ! 

The fragments of judgment formed in the university in 1810, from 
the scanty political materials which could be extracted from the Latin 
text in Cornelius Napos, aided by the Socta? Contrast and other politi- 
cal poems, served as a basis for ephemeral constitutions destroyed 
the next day by bloody emendations no more correct than the origi- 
nal, because they were counselled by other experimentors of imagina- 
ry theories, until thus destroyed and emptied of public conscience, 
appeared Lycurguses like Dr. Francia, Mariuses like Rosas, emper- 
ors like Iturbide, tribunes like Santa Anna, Cattilla and others who 
scarcely know how to speak, but each one with his own receipt and 
treatment of violence, blood ; and that chaos of struggle, confusion 
and barbarism, extending over two thousand leagues of country, does 
not yet succeed in disembroiling itself. 

If the universities were useful to social science, it will be agreed 
that they were impotent to resist the general inundation of new 
ideas ; and this is a prime defect in the present organization of the 
world. The industry which develops riches, does not proceed from 
them, nor do they extirpate the general ignorance which is the vice 
that is developed in spite of them. ‘The university lives for itself and 
by itself, that is its defect as an institution. It may be seen in 
France arriving at its apogee in the midst of a people which under 
the happiest conditions has not ceased to be ignorant and stationary ; 
it may be seen in England, down to these last years, following its 
classical paths in the midst of a world of fabrics, commerce, marine 
and other institutions which have sprung, not from the Roman Senate 
and Forum, but from the fields of barbarism, and after the discipline 
of seven centuries, from individualism which points out she school for 
ail and not the patrician university for the few. 

The perfection of the representative system which is in its origin a 
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barbarous and not a later institution, came at last to acquire the gov. 
ernment in the United States, in the free, universal school, the neces. 
sary preparation of the citizen, and from hence, as a new principle 
conquered for humanity, shines back upon Europe and irradiates 
Spanish America, lighting up that chaos, and importuning the discor- 
dant elements to constitute the new social organism. The schools 
must henceforth be the aim of all the public solicitude in Spanish 
America, as were the convents during the Spanish colonization, the 
military quarters during the war of independence, the universities 
during the age that mediated between monarchy and self-government. 
“The thought of popular education,” as Avellanada, the Minister 
from Buenos Ayres, says of late, “is the preoccupation of the age, 
and feels itself moving within it, like the incubation of unknown des- 
tinies. The soul of every man requires its ray of sun, its portion of 
light and truth, and governments and nations turn anxiously to Eu- 
rope and North America, recognizing the duty of giving it to them- 
selves. Let us incorporate this movement.” 

But there the university is powerful, dominating, and what is worse, 
it has moulded the craniums of the present generation which see the 
Will-o’-the-wisp moving, agitating itself, following the track of the 
traveller. For ten years in Chili, a law to appropriate fixed reve- 
nues to the education of two millions of men was thus kept at bay. 
The university spirit offered a purse of forty thousand dollars annual- 
ly, in order that three hundred thousand children should be surfeited 
with education. That country has advanced very far, while the other 
nations, if we except Buenos Ayres, have not even thought upon this 
subject. Much has been written in those countries upon so grave a 
question realizing more of what Lecky points out, for not only have 
such writings produced no effect, but they have not even been read. 
This would be a new fact added to the study of the physiology of hu- 
man thoughts, and here are matters upon which one can write for the 
press, and the ideas remain unknown. Of this class is all which 
treats of schools in Spanish America. It may easily be explained. 
The university men govern Spanish America, and they are imbued 
with university ideas. ‘They do not need schools themselves, and the 
consciousness of their own knowledge of a higher order, makes it 
look to them as if it would be a derogation from their dignity to 
study into the lower orders, and to read things which are already fa- 
miliar to themselves. However, neither France nor England know 
anything of schools. Facts demonstrate this. What do we know in 
both Spains? If we exaggerate the fact, let the politicians, journalists, 
ministers, senators, literati and men of learning give us the lie, if they 
have read anything upon the ¢iresome and vulgar subject of schools. 











NOTES. 


HE following came to us some months ago, not to be 
“published,” but for our private benefit. As it has lost 
nothing by being so long kept back, the reader will not com- 
plain. Referring to the ‘‘ Report” of the “Free Religious” 
meeting at Horticultural Hall of last year, the writer continues : 


I fully endorse the spirit of the meeting whose action is therein 
recorded. I do not know that I could any more clearly express my 
views of the spirit and purpose of religious organizations than is there 
contained in Mr. Johnson’s description of the “ characteristics of the 
Society” of the Progressive Friends in Pennsylvania, if I may add 
that I do believe in “divine authority,” though I believe that such 
authority is not above nature’s laws, but in harmony with them, and 
was not cribbed in the centuries that passed the earth thousands of 
years ago, but to-day speaks with a stronger voice and shines with a 
brighter light than ever before. But the superstitions of the interven- 
ing ages still so smirch the face of moral truth, that, to many, her 
aspect is unlovely, and her voice discordant. 

This divine authority, however, speaks through the “ human,” im- 
presses the spirit dressed with the human what to do for the advance- 
ment of the human but the human has so long been surrounded with 
error, that truth cannot penetrate this medium without reaching the 
soul in an inverted state. We know that light passing through a con- 
vex lens, a denser medium than air, whose surface changes the direc- 
tion of the rays, apparently inverts terrestrial objects. ‘The facts are 
plain to the senses, even though the law may not be understood ; 
hence we are not deceived. But the unthinking mass do not expect 
that spiritual laws operate upon the same principle as the physical 
laws, although they generally discern an analogy in nature’s opera- 
tions: as a consequence, whatever spiritual impression they may 
have, they suppose is truthful, the normal result of the harmonious 
action of the mind. 

Truth is in harmony with itself, and, when discerned by humans, 
places them in harmony with each other. The fact, that dissatisfac- 
tion and discord prevails among them, is proof that error exists some- 
where ; but who shall say where? Who may be the exclusive judge 
in this matter? No one is willing to resign his own judgment. No 
one, then, should ask or expect others to do so. Every individual 
should think for himself or herself. Where all agree, the presumption 
is that they are right. Where a disagreement exists, each should be 
allowed to suppose himself right. so long as such a supposition does 
not influence him in some shape to injure the rights of his fellows. 
When his opinions lead him in any respect to mar another’s right, 
his opinions are clearly wrong ; and human society has the right to 
protect itself against their propagation, and the wrongs which grow 
out of them. 
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The necessity of civil government arises from this source. If every 
individual knew the exact line of justice towards his fellows, and felt 
more disposed to heap the benefit upon the other side of the line 
than upon this, there would be no cause for inharmony, hence no 
excuse for civil government. It was to protect the helpless, and pro- 
vide for the needy, that civil governments were formed. But, alas ! 
how have they been perverted from the end of their existence, to 
fatten the governing at the expense of the governed! The perversion 
of the principles of government from protection of the people to the 
advancement of the personal, selfish ambition of the governing 
classes, has deluged our earth with blood ; and still the game goes on, 
because the people, even where they possess power to make a peace- 
ful change by choosing men of unimpeachable moral integrity to ad- 
minister their government as well as improve and purify its form, 
neglect to lend their voices and arms to God for such a purpose. 
And the erroneous religious opinions of the world do more to create 
the lethargy of indifference upon these matters than all other causes 
combined. 

It was the erroneous religious teaching that Jesus (whether God or 
man) is to save the world by atoning for our race, through his death, 
which developed that phase of Christianity in our country that 
allowed slavery to plant itself here, and grow till the church could 
press it to her bosom as divine, and the United States Government 
sustain it as Constitutional ; while the life and teachings of Jesus was 
in all respects against it, and the spirit and language of our Constitu- 
tion were “to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty.” Nothing more. 
No establishment or protection of slavery in intention or language ; 
but it existed under state law, and by rotten politicians was called 
Constitutional, and so hammered into the people till they could not 
see it otherwise. Even when it had developed the giant Rebellion to 
destroy our government, it took two years for our president to find 
out how he could touch it without hurting the Constitution. This 
state of religious and political opinion was developed by the misedu- 
cation and moral cowardice of the people’s instructors. 

The errors which educated the South for war, and drove them into 
it, are still dominant, still keep corrupt men in the control of our gov- 
ernment, and are driving men to diligently form plans to keep cor- 
ruption there, with every prospect of success, because the people have 
no leaders with sufficient moral strength to lift a standard for an or- 
ganization to clean out corruption, and remove the causes of it. The 
two prime causes are, the want of woman in the government, beside 
her husband ; and the power of the president, either directly or indi- 
rectly to appoint all the officers of the Federal Government except 
Congress. When these officers are made elective by the people, one 
great cause of corruption will be removed; and, when the moral 
strength of woman obtains a right there, laws for human protection 
and progress will be made and executed ; then peace will grow per- 
manent. W. ¢ 

Monticello, Iowa. 
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OR its quiet, suggestive picture of what is occurring in 

the experience of very many young persons of the pres- 

ent day, the following has been given us to print, by the one 
to whom it was written :— 


When I remember how far I have grown apart from most of my 
friends, since I parted from them, I can’t be thankful enough to be- 
lieve that we have in some measure grown together. To try to live 
out a creed which one does not believe, is the saddest thing of all, as 
[| have had too much reason to know. The re-action must come to 
every thinking soul sooner or later ; and, painful as it is, I suppose 
we are all thankful to suffer it, rather than lose it. For me, the re- 
action well-nigh proved a wreck of all faith: but I believe the worst 
is passed. I have grown happier, — partly, no doubt, through less 
thought ; partly through better thought, I hope. The questions are 
unsettled still in my mind: but I have found a place large enough to 
stand upon, which is enough ; i. e., if one does n’t stop there. 

I can’t preach a sermon : it would be all interrogation marks. You 
ask me about Christ, and you could not have asked a harder ques- 
tion. ‘To tell you the truth, I don’t know what I do believe. I have 
thought sometimes that I believe nothing. But a different feeling has 
lately been in my heart. I can recognize in him the perfect love, the 
perfect life ; but I cannot bring myself to think of him as our propi- 
tiator. A “vicarious sacrifice” has no meaning to me. 

We are rightly proud of our country ; and for the reason you men- 
tion, more than anything else. A new day is coming. Another 
emancipation than that of the body is awaiting us, even for those who 
do not know they are in bondage, and who hug their chains, not dar- 
ing to think for themselves through fear of eternal damnation. As 
Carlyle says, though perhaps these are not just the words, “ The true 
cause of our unrest and anarchy may lie in that we have cast off fear, 
which is lowest, and have not yet attained to reverence, which is the 
highest.” This for us ; but there are those who have not yet cast off 
the fear, but the number is dwindling year by year. 

What chance have girls reared in ministers’ families, as you and I 
were, and educated at such a seminary, to know what we do be- 
lieve, till suddenly we find that what we have said devoutly every day 
since we were born, perhaps, is not what we mean, and is what we 
never Can mean again. 


HE following is from the Paris correspondent of the 
“Saturday Evening Gazette.” 


FREE INQUIRY, AND ITS OPPONENTS. 


Public attention has been drawn to a debate in the Senate which 
may prove interesting as an exhibition of the sentiments that animate 
that chamber. The debate has been adjourned for some weeks. It 
will arise on petitions, said to be numerously signed, praying for 
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measures to correct the alleged authentical teachings of the profes- 
sional schools. Dr. Robin, the eminent anatomist, is charged by the 
petitioners with having said in a recent lecture, “ The nervous sub- 
stance’s property is thought ; and, when the nervous substance dies, 
thought does not find a second life in a better world. Matter is the 
god of science. If man has a soul, the monkey has one too ; and, if 
the latter has none, neither has man one.” Dr. Claude Bonnard is 
charged with having eulogized Malthus, and saying, “ Wherever 
wealth increases, paternal solicitude should increase so as to lead the 
father to avoid having too many children.” Physicians in the hospi- 
tals are charged with jeering patients who have medals of the blessed 
Virgin around their neck. Last December, a medical student, a can- 
didate for a degree, presented a thesis, entitled “ Medico-Physiologi- 
cal Essay on Human Free Will,” in which he denied not only a fu- 
ture life, divine justice ; but human liberty, the morality of all actions, 
conscience, and society’s right to judge and punish. Dr. Robin ad- 
mitted the thesis. It was publicly sustained before the Faculty, and 
the author received his diploma. When the minister of public in- 
struction, I may mention, heard of this, he annulled the diploma, 
and ordered the professor to be reprimanded before the academic 
council. The question is delicate, how far a professor may teach 
what he believes to be the truth. But isit not quite as delicate to 
warrant the government to declare which is truth, and which is false- 
hood? Government declared the theory of the rotation of the earth, a 
falsehood ; the existence of another continent, a falsehood ; the right 
of inquiry, a falsehood ; the Baconian philosophy, a falsehood. Were 
this power once granted, there is no reason why all the Protestants 
should not return to crouch at the Pope’s foot ; for the foundation of 
Protestantism is no infallibility. I don’t think check should be 
placed upon free inquiry. These daring professors are like divers 
after treasures : they only muddy the steam for a time, and often bring 
up pearls or pure gold. SPIRIDION. 


D. CONWAY has recently written, in regard to the 
e English church, as follows :— 


I have in my life seen many ugly things and mean things. I 
have seen slaveholding rule in our Southern States, the rule of the 
Austrian in Venetia, copperhead meetings in Ohio, the dynasty of 
Louis Napoleon ; but the supremest ugliness, the most systematized 
meanness, I have ever seen seems to me that of the English church, 
and the ministers thereof. There are, indeed, a few exceptions, — 
much fewer, I think, than is generally supposed in America; but 
the vast majority of the church ministers are selfish, coarse, and 
utterly ignorant of what is around them. If you meet the church 
clergyman, and in the course of conversation it appears that you are 
not a member of his church, he at once assumes that you are a mem- 
ber of the Roman-Catholic church, and begins either to argue against 
transubstantiation (if an evangelical), or to show that there Is very 
little difference between Anglicanism and Romanism (if he be a 
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High-churchman). if he finds you are an independent thinker, he 
treats you with the silence of a superciliousness which is but an amus- 
ing disguise for his consciousness of utter ignorance of anything out- 
side of his little dogmatic hovel. And these men are not abstrac- 
tions: they are in the country the potent justices who send children 
to prison for picking walnuts and whortleberries. 

But still more odious, perhaps, is the English church because of 
the way in which it emasculates men who would otherwise be strong. 
It cuts the sinews of statesmen like Gladstone, just as slavery did 
those of Webster, and leads them to uphold the most flagrant and in- 
tolerant wrongs,—such as the closing of the great universities 
against dissenters. John Stuart Mill could not enter Cambridge or 
Oxford, and Gladstone is the man whose hand would bar the door; 
were Gladstone’s opposition to the freedom of the universities with- 
drawn, no one questions that it would instantly be declared. The 
same thing ruined poor old Lord Brougham, who has ended his long 
career by becoming president of some miserable ritualistic order, and 
consequentially supporting the late Southern Confederacy and every- 
thing else that is re-actionary. It has leveled better men than these. 
Maurice has become a mere casuist, with but occasional gleams of 
clear power ; and Kingsley publishes now another edition of his 
“ Yeast,” with all “the dreams of his youth” expurgated, and all his 
indictments of social wrong turned into smiles for a world which has 
smiled upon him since he abandoned his trumpet for the wheezy 
church organ. It robs Tennyson of his great humanity, and it pre- 
vents such men as Hughes from following out the promise of their 
earlier lives. As for the preaching of the English clergy, it is in the 
average the most artistically stupid preaching that can be anywhere 
heard. In a posthumous fragment of Buckle recently, there is a quo- 
tation from an immensely popular discourse of the early reign of 
Elizabeth. It was in praise of mediocrity. “God,” said this preacher, 
“delighted in mediocrity for these reasons: viz., man was put medio 
paradisi ; a rib was taken out of the midst of man. The Israelites 
went through the midst of Jordan and through the midst of the Red 
Sea. Samson put firebrands in the mddest between the foxes’ tails. 
David’s men had their garments cut off by their méddest. Christ was 
hanged in the middest between two thieves.” My private belief is, 
that this discourse has been read by, and has been the means of con- 
verting, the great majority of the clergymen whom it has been my 
misfortune to hear. 


MR. REED’S FAREWELL SERMON. 


HE village of Hudson, Mich., lost, at the beginning of the 

present year, a preacher of no inferior character. He and 

his congregation could not agree. From the text, “Can two 

walk together except they be agreed?” he preached a “ fare- 
6 
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well.” The following is that part not directly bearing on their 
local troubles, which will well interest the reader. Mr. Reed 
is an independent man. 


WE never see perfect men, women, and children, except in dreams. 
We never read of them except in novels, which are written dreams. 
They are all such stuff as dreams are made of, and vanish in the shin- 
ing of the everyday sun. 

Even the chosen people are wicked enough to mourn. Even Moses, 
meek and patient, is weak enough to be angry. 

The ideal church is composed of sinless beings, fitly joined together 
in heart and mind ; loving the same things, and believing the same 
things ; one in thought and deed, with Christ and one another. 

The ideal minister is an intellectual saint, in whom is no fault ; 
whose ways are perfect. Wiser than any serpent, more harmless 
than any dove. ‘The ideal minister is always looking for such a 
church. The ideal church is always looking for such a minister. 

On either side, it is a vain looking. ‘The treasure on earth is car- 
ried about in earthen vessels, and in an awkward human fashion. 
Always has been; will for some time be. Until ministers and 
churches are born, and not made, they will fail to be perfect. They 
may agree to walk together ; they may agree not to find fault with 
route or step ; but, without some compromise, there can be no joint 
journey. 

A minister is one, a church is many. How can there be perfect 
harmony where differing men insist each on his own way. No broad, 
high wall can be made of cobble-stones that refuse to lie still, which 
will not meet except at an angle, and object to mortar. 

So it is easy to see why ministers are without churches, why 
churches are without ministers. 

They may be good by themselves, but they lack relative fitness, and 
will not bend to one another. The man and the place never exactly 
match. We need not look for nice adaptations. While we look out 
of human eyes, a rough likeness to the ideal will have to do. In every 
earthly reality, there is a disappointment to all dreamers. For exam- 
ple, I have not met the expectation of some members of this church. 
I am very frank to say that some members of this church have not 
met mine. As far as that is concerned, the disappointment is mutual ; 
and there is nothing strange or unnatural in the fact. It happens so 
in all living. There is no occasion for any surprise or even wonder 
at the occurrence of so common an event. 

My idea of a minister and a minister’s business is very definite and 
decided, and differs widely from the ideas of some to whom I have 
had the pleasure of preaching the past year. 

1st.— As to what he should preach? Of course the truth, any 
truth and all truth. As to who is to be the judge of the truth, | am 
free to say he himself must be. A minister must be more than a par- 
rot, able to repeat a form of words. He is to think his own thought, 
and utter it in his own way. Otherwise a book of sermons of the dead 
might dispense with live preaching. And, beside, a minister ought to 
be more than an echo of the pews. If they know what he is going 
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; to say, why say it? Unless he can tell them something, why speak? | 
He is a messenger. Why, if he has no message? ; 
| I know of nothing so unworthy as to canvass a congregation 
through the week for opinions to hand back on Sunday. By doing it, j 


a man may get a reputation for being sound and orthodox ; but what 

becomes of him? If he is to consult his hearers about what he is to i 
preach, how many of them, and which ones ? And, if they should not 
happen to agree, what will he do? A minister is ordained to preach, 
and not the congregation. 

The idea of any individual setting up a standard of orthodoxy, and 
warping every other individual to it, may be realized for a few brief 
years in Rome, but never for a minute in America. 

There are only two fair ways of treating a sermon or any speech. 
One is to admit the truth of it, the other is to refute the error of it. 
The third and unfair way is the way of the inquisition, —deny the 
1 argument that cannot be answered, push it aside, spit on it, and burn 

the preacher. We have done away with the burning, but retain the 
- balance of the method. 
One of these unreasoners hears something he did not know ; and, if 


| it is something he does not like, he finds it easier to call it heresy 

y than to disprove it. It is easy enough to misrepresent a sermon. It 

| takes little talent. It is easy to pick out bits of sentences, and sew 

t them together, and make a ridiculous patchwork, and exhibit it as a 
specimen of the original piece : it is as easy as lying. 

I have come to the last sermon. I have preached here a year. I 


have never said anything that I did not think was the truth. I have 
given it to you just as it seemed to me. I am not presumptuous 
enough to suppose that there has been no mistake made. Any min- 
ister who is human has a right to make mistakes. He is to care that 
they be mistakes and not sins. 
| The truth is not so tender a thing that it will not bear handling. 
It needs it as gold in the mine before it comes to light. That is the 
way that truth comes to us: a little gold to a good deal of sand. The 
) idea that we must be putting out our hands to steady the ark of the 
Lord over rough places is a profane one. The truth will bear any 
journey. No sincere searcher can even harm it; no sincere sermon 
t is able to pervert it. 


. The minister of these days is not an oracle: he is a sincere 
thinker, telling his thoughts to others, hoping that they will receive 
: them if they are true ; and because they are true, and not because he 


says them ; hoping, also, that, if they are not true, they will be refuted 
l — “If I say the truth, why do you not believe me?” 
; The days when men were expected to swallow an untruth because 
a priest said it are happily fast. The pulpit has come down toa 
y desk. The minister is a man, —on a level with other men, — and de- 
i pends on reason and meditation for the success of his sermon, and 
- not on authority of the church and brute force. 

He is a man, and not a monk, — and as such, is entitled to no extra 
favors and no extra frowns, — and has a right to do and say anything 
that anybody has a right to do or say ; among other things, he has 
aright to attend to his own business in his own way. ‘The injunc- 
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tion of Paul to Titus was, “ Let no man despise thee.” In order to 
obey that, Titus must stand on his own footing, and not lean on that 
of his farish ; work out his own ideas, and not consume his valuable 
time in traveling around after advice. 

The times have changed since the “seventy” were sent forth to 
preach the everlasting gospel. Preaching is a profession, in most 
respects, like any other. Whoever can do the work well, and live by 
it, has acall to it. “ Ability to speak, and willingness of the people 
to hear, constitutes a call.” Like every other profession or trade, the 
first years are full of mistakes in doctrine and duty. 

Making sermons is an art, making good ones is a difficult art, 
making one hundred faultless models in a year is impossible. No 
man ever did it, doubtless no man ever will. 

Daniel Webster’s fame rests on six orations, delivered in the space 
of thirty years. Five years to one oration. ‘The lecturers that travel 
the West through the winter, enlightening the villagers with wit and 
wisdom, have each had a summer to press into an hour’s talk. That 
one lecture is the one blossom of a summer’s labor. The hurried 
sermon cannot rival the deliberate speech: we need not expect it. 

Pastoral work,— visiting — is an art, I might say gift, so difficult is 
it to acquire. Now, of these branches of a minister’s work, many men 
excel in neither. The country is overrun with them: every vacant 
church is beseiged by a crowd of hungry applicants, boasting more 
piety than intellect. A few men excel in pulpit work, a few in pas- 
toral labor, very seldom does one man excel in both. If a man is 
always visiting, how can he study? If he cannot study, how can he 
preach? By study, I do not mean that he shut himself up, and pore 
over books, and construct pretty sentences. I mean that he shink. 
No difference how or where he does his thinking. The street is an 
excellent place. Every one has a right to his own peculiar habit of 
thought. If he can make a sermon and go a fishing at the same time, 
there is nothing in the example of Peter to prevent him. In view of 
the impossibility of excelling in all the points of ministerial labor, he 
is wise who attends to the most important, and neglects the least ; and 
the church is wise which allows him to do so. A man with a keg of 
old sermons of all shades, from modern white and black to the “sere 
and yellow leaf,” could do pastoral work from Monday morning till 
Saturday eve. But a young man with no ancient manuscripts, and 
desiring to say every word zz season, must either study or séead. 


THE MEN AHEAD. 


“ 


URING Lent, all the women went to church. The men— 
their husbands — laughed, and went to the hotel for their 
dinners.” —Zxtract from a private letter. 

Wise men ! 


In a recent Sunday-school examination in Petersburg, Va., one 
little girl, fourteen years of age, received a prize for committing to 
memory the whole book of Proverbs and two hundred and nincty- 
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three verses of Psalms. Another, only eleven years old, had com- 
mitted all the Proverbs ; and a third, thirteen years old, twenty-one 
chapters of the Proverbs. None of the boys of the School competed for 
the prises. — Boston Transcript. 

Sensible boys ! 

While woman in this country is in advance of man in many 
things, it cannot be denied that the former is more slow to give 
up those church ordinances which — born of the old ages, and 
invented to move the feelings — are outgrown in America, and 
among all who realize the worth of thought. The priest in 
our country knows well that woman is the most pliable subject 
for his cant. But the reason is plain, and, instead of reflecting 
on woman, is another argument in favor of a change in her so- 
cial and intellectual relations. 

Men in America are more American in their religion than 
the women, because they have a broader field for experiences, 
and are more accessible to the new influences of the age. 
Welcome, therefore, say we, to all efforts for giving woman le- 
gal and social liberty, — or, rather, for persuading her to accept 
the liberty which is hers. The Woman’s Rights movement is 
a thoroughly veligzous one. Until woman derives strength 
from brave encounter with daily life, she will seek it in the 
church. It was said of one, “he knew not what to do, and so 
he swore.” The women know not what to do, and so they go 
to church. The girls know not what to do, and so they com- 
mit Proverbs. 


HE following passage, relating to Impeachment, is taken 
from a discourse upon the Divine Paternity, delivered 

May 17, at Fraternity Hall. 
gligently transferred a 


“When the great party of liberty, having neg 
noxious element to the centre where its life gathers, deliberately re- 
jects the opportunity to get rid of it, and lets all the veins of the 
country still run with the mischief, our faith that there is a divine 
spirit in the conscience of every man, that proclaims at every crisis 
the plain yea and nay, is sadly shaken. We wonder if providence 
eaves a great cause to the mercy of littleness at the very moment 
when some providence, large as the cause, would seem to be in sea- 
son; if he takes the occasion to show how he can make the small- 
ness of man, as well as his wrath, praise him. Our indignation at the 
accomplices is just about to be transferred to the overruling agent, 
when we remember how often, since the period of the Fugitive Slave 
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Bill, pettifoggers have embarrassed conscience, and stabbed the Re- 
public with their technicalities. But the country has made blood 
faster than a thousand piteous wounds could lavish it: and we haye 
lived to see how much can be inflicted upon God without abating 
one jot of his exacting presence. And we shall live to see it again : 

though mischief has received from the hands of republicanism a re. 
newal of its lease to infest the republic, and pretexts seem to have 
won a golden moment from every white and black man at the South 
who suffers for liberty. Already we hear the tread of five States that 
return with precious memories of loyalty to strengthen our hands, 
and help us carry sods from Marshfield to pile oblivion over our false 
friends. God is always in the drift of events, even when no single 
event can be coaxed by analysis to yield one trace of his presence. 

Just as the most widely diffused mineral is gold, though apparently 
the scarcest and shyest, liberty is so rich in nothing as in the con- 
tinual protest of the divine conscience: treason does not swarm with 
sO many opportunities. How reluctantly does everything come for- 
ward in this spring’s chilling breath. ‘The meadows and the trees 
seem to be possessed with a ‘deep chagrin which they are hardly able 
to overcome. Whitsunday will scarcely whiten with the apple-blos- 
soms that Theodore Parker loved. God means to say to us that he 
is in no hurry, but will at all events have his usual summer. The 
sap mounts to every twig ; and the old evil that still hangs on the 
verge of the government, suddenly will rot off and drop into an eager 
and twice disappointed grave. 





A LETTER. 


To THE Epirors or THE RaDICAL — 

Will you let me correct an error in the March Radical? Towards 
the close of the piece by About (the translation) it is stated that the 
population of France has come to a stand-still.” I am assured beyond 
doubt,” says the writer, “that the population of our country has ceased 
to increase for some years past.” 

This statement was made in 1864, the time when the work of About 
was published. The French census is taken every five years. It was 
taken in 1856, in 1861, and in 1866. The amount of the population 
was as follows : 

1856 . ae oa . + 36,039,364 
1861 . ie * @ . » + 37,382,225 
|” a ae oe «© « © ©638,067,094 

It will be seen that the increase Siaanieein 1856 and 1861 was 1,342 
861. Nearly half of this increase was due to the annexation of Nice 
and Savoy, viz: 669,059 ; the remainder was due to the natural in- 
crease of population, viz: 673,802. The increase between 1861 and 
1866 was 684,869. Thus the natural increase during ten years was 
more than 1,350,000. Cc. & Fw 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


MeMORANDA OF PERSONS, PLACES AND Events, &c; By A. J. Davis. 
With an Appendix, containing Zschokke’s great story of Hortensia, &c., 
pp. 488. Boston: William White & Co., 1868. 

Ir appears by the Publisher’s Introduction that the contents of this vol- 
ume are extracted from the author’s private journal, and have not appeared 
before in any of his numerous works. Many of these extracts seem to be 
nerely allusions to circumstances that receive amplification in other vol- 
umes. The curiosity is excited, but the reader must possess the “ Magic 
Staff” and the “ Great Harmonia ” if he would advance towards its gratifi- 
cation. 

The volume may be welcome to Spiritualists who are acquainted with 
the literature that enlarges upon these obscure topics. But, a few things 
excepted, such as the letters of Professors Bush and Lewis, and a queer 
sory or two, the outsider will be disappointed. The addition of Zschokke’s 
sory, occupying 120 pages, gives a book-making aspect to the whole. 
But perhaps a great many Spiritualists have not yet read that curious and 
powerful story. 

When we find on page 308 a section thus entitled, “ Theodore Parker 
iefines the teachings of Spiritualism,” we expect from him a reputed com- 
nunication. Mr. Davis says that Mr. Parker arrives from the land of 
gitits and imparts to him great thoughts on the question of Spirit and 
Matter: but without giving these thoughts, he says that they are the same 
s reported and embodied in a paragraph which follows. Now this para- 
gaph is a statement of the Theism which Mr. Parker was in the habit of 
idivering while in the flesh. It inculcates that all human organs of the 
ily and soul receive their natural nutriment, and that the presence of 
(od secures to the universal mind and conscience a regular supply of 
mths. This is one of Mr. Parker’s. most familiar pages. We were in the 
abit of hearing this doctrine from his lips. But there is not a trace in it 
any distinctive element of the so-called Spiritualism, for it is common 
0 liberal and radical thought. It is a characteristic of Free Religion 
tierever that exists. All radical thinkers, including Mr. Parker, agree of 

use with a so-called Spiritualist upon every point where he is spiritual. 

They believe in common in the immortality of the soul, in the divine pres- 

‘ace and inspiration, in the divine love on both sides of the grave: they 
tlieve that Society should be reorganized upon the golden rule of love to 

lan and to God : they are Anti-Slavery, they are temperate, they worship 

‘astity, they long for pure and perfect Marriage ; they trust the future of 

‘country to great laws of co-operation and harmony. Is this Spiritual- 

sm, with a capital S? No; something else is always connected with that 

wd in the popular mind. A radical thinker will gratefully acknowledge 
tat itis the most important part of Spiritualism, as it is of the Bible, and 
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of all holy literature, and of all progressive statements of human nature. 
But it is not ¢#e part that has been spelling spiritualism with a capital § : 
not he element that originated and still helps to keep alive the faith of so 
many people in spiritual truths. People include the “ manifestations,” the 
“communications,” the “ phenomena,” the assumption of intercourse with 
departed spirits, in the impression that the word Spiritualism makes upon 
them. 

Now Mr. Parker had all the spiritualism of the Spiritualists, but he did 
not share their faith in their distinguishing element. They have no right, 
then, to quote his words and label them Spiritualism : the words themselves 
refute the application. There is not a trace in them of the distinguishing 
doctrine. 

The Spiritualists say that they are unwilling to call themselves Spiritists, 
or to employ any term that may instantly suggest their real distinction, be- 
cause they are all the time just as spiritual as any other thinkers, and they 
do not see why they have not as much right as any to the word. Very 
well: but in the meantime they should not use it in connections where it 
becomes ambiguous : least of all, to color it with the authority of a great 
man’s name, who, while living, used to amuse his friends over the “ phe- 
nomena.” If it could be shown that Mr. Parker had changed his mind in 
this respect, and was now as ready to “communicate ” as he was formerly 
sceptical about “ communication,” still it is disingenuous to use his old 
words as if they always bore the novel meaning. jb ®. 


THEODORE PARKER IN SPIRIT LIFE. A Narrative of Personal Experience 
inspirationally given to Fred. L. H. Willis, M. D. pp. 22. Boston: 
Wm. White & Co. New York: Banner of Light Branch Office. 1868. 


IF we believed the substance of this pamphlet we should believe that 
Mr. Parker had changed his mind. But we do not believe the substance 
of the pamphlet: and the pamphlet itself furnishes no proof or reason why 
we should believe it. Quite the contrary. When Mr. Willis says he most 
earnestly and devoutly believes that this narrative came directly from Mr. 
Parker’s inspiring spirit, we believe he is sincere. When he adds that he 
saw Mr. Parker distinctly at the time the manuscript was being written, as 
did also the wife of Mr. Willis, we believe that they both believed they saw 
him. We indulge in no imputations of duplicity. William Blake, the mys- 
tical artist and poet, believed that he saw angels sitting in the trees near 
his window: and he was a man who could see an angel as often as his pic- 
torial imagination lent objectiveness to his thought. We believe that Mr. 
Blake believed he saw the angels. But we do not believe he did. And 
this, so far from being an imputation upon his sincerity, is a tribute to the 
possibility that a man can believe he sees the thing he is only imagining. 
The world is full of such cases of mistake that arise from the powerful ob- 
jectiveness that belongs to certain temperaments. They are not always the 
products of disease, of typhus-fever, of ocular derangement, of abnormal 
action. St. Paul believed, if we rely upon the record, that he saw Jesus ; 
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in short, the spiritual literature of mankind is full of these delusions of ex- 
alted temperaments. So is the profane literature. We believe in the sin- 
cerity, but we utterly disbelieve in the facts that the sincerity reports. 

By this time we know enough about the illusions that arise from clair- 
yoyant conditions of the* brain, from its automatic action, from its subjec- 
tion to moods or elements that are as yet unclassified by science, to de- 
mand some proof beyond a man’s assertion that he does or says a thing by 
the direct agency of spirits. 

Is it possible that Mr. Willis read this manuscript in the Melodeon at 
Mr. Parker’s “ most urgent and persistent request”? There is nothing in 
the manuscript to justify the urgency of such a man. The “Summer 
land,” as Spiritualists call it, must have a very debilitating climate, if this 
is one of the results of it upon that most masculine intelligence. There 
is one thing that we do believe, that the process of dying and passing into 
another sphere, does not destroy a man’s virility. We have sometimes re- 
flected whether the persons who were made eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake were not at the bottom of the mediumistic communications. 
They are always in a state of happy fatuity: they hope their friends will 
be equally fatuous and happy: they have nothing to say, excepting that 
they are happy, that, instead of living in hell, they have a cottage with 
vine-wreathed trellis, and bay-windows that command a lovely prospect, 
“moonlight, music, love, and flowers.” Their easy circumstances have 
been sadly wasted, for, instead of advancing in the knowledge of the won- 
derful things of God, they have deteriorated into a sentimentality of which 
on earth they would have been heartily ashamed. 

This pamphlet contains an amplification of these weak surmises about 
the future life. We look through it in vain for a hint that adds to the sub- 
stance of our moral and spiritual state. There are allusions to love, joy, 
tenderness, recognition of friends, repose and satisfaction, the delight of 
seeing again “ the old, familiar faces” : nothing that we do not expect and 
surmise beforehand. But it is so mixed up with cottage architecture, land- 
scape gardening, busts, books, arbors with rustic seats, shrubs and muslin 
curtains, birds singing and music playing, that we only feel as if we had 
escaped from work and were squandering a day in the rural districts. It 
is nota Mormon’s nor a Mahommedan’s paradise, but its sensuousness is 
none the less a mere extension of this world’s lazy and picturesque vaca- 
tions. 

Mr. Willis suggests that cavillers may say that his producticn is not 
marked with the intellectual vigor that characterized the mind of Mr. Par- 
ker when it was embodied in the flesh : and he goes on to apologize for this 
alarming discrepancy by falling back upon that much abused book, the 
Bible. He says that the law of inspiration has ever been the same ; it 
must adapt itself to the mind through which it flows. Jeremiah lamented, 
David sang Psalms, and Solomon ran to Proverbs. 

What a confusion is here! All men have expressed their own gift and 
disposition, ofcourse. The gift was organized for its purpose by the divine 
mind. The perpetual inflowing of the divine mind was a part of the organ- 
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izing. Jeremiah must be himself: so must David. What radical thinker 
ever supposes that Jeremiah must give us the actual Almighty in the act of 
lamenting: who imagines that David shows us the Lord himself singing 
his own infinite Psalm. We might as well say that Friar Bacon taught 
human beings to blow each other up with the identical gunpowder that 
God was in the habit of using when he blasted sinners, that Faust cast the 
type supplied from the font that set up the Book of Life — that the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus was a photograph of futurity. Was it God’s misfor- 
tune that he had to adapt himself to Jeremiah and David? Would he have 
done better if he could, but was obliged to put up with Solomon, Socrates, 
Plato and Shakspeare ? Then Parker would have done better if he could, 
but had to put up with the calibre of his medium, and his misfortune was, 
like the Almighty’s, that there was nobody on hand more nicely “condi- 
tioned” towards him! This is a specimen of the loose thinking that pre- 
vails in so many writings of the Spiritualists. 

Mr. Willis’s pamphlet simply expresses himself. We will not venture 
to affirm that the divine mind had nothing to do with its composition, but 
we are quite certain, from what we know of Mr. Parker, that he was en- 
gaged in more robust and profitable business. And we are not called upon 
to offer any explanation of Mr. Willis’s abnormal gift. It may be true, as 
he says, that he can write in the dark, like any other somnambulist, or with 
his eyes blindfolded: that he can hold a book in his left hand and read to 
his friends, while his right hand goes on writing such communications as 
the one in this pamphlet. What of it? It is quite curious and not com- 
mon: but we do not see anything in this present writing of his to make the 
gift desirable. Least of all do we recognize the necessity of invoking any 
spirits to account for it, any more than for a somnambulist’s walking on the 
ridge-pole, or Zschokke’s scanning the lives and characters of his associates. 

Theodore Parker befriended Mr. Willis because he thought that the lat- 
ter had been persecuted. That is reason enough why Mr. Willis should 
love and venerate his memory. Ought not his veneration to restrain him 
from attributing any more such compositions to that clear and vigorous in- 
telligence ? J. W. 


SEXOLOGY AS THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE: implying Social Organization 
and Government. By Mrs. E. O. G. Willard. Chicago, Ill: 1867. pp. 
483. 

Tuls book is a contribution from a pure and earnest mind to the awaken- 
ing desire for a more just and healthy Society. It puts great emphasis 
upon the doctrine that chaste physical conditions and more continent rela- 
tions between the sexes will bring a nobler life to the Republic, and en- 
hance its best ideas. It vindicates in a rational way the right of woman to 
exercise every gift she has, to engage in every employment that in any case 
she may find suitable for securing independence, a livelihood, an equality 
with men. We rejoice in these sensible and practical discussions of the 
truly religious questions that are waiting in this country to be solved. 
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iw The first part of this volume gives the author’s views upon the origin of 
“t of the planetary motions, the constitution of the earth, the laws of sex, the 
zing laws of hereditary transmission, and various other points of import, con- 
ght cerning her solution of which the reader will have various opinions. Her 
that cosmogony appears to us a little wild, occasionally: but she has got hold 
the of agreat truth when she attempts to derive the ratios of the planetary 
able movements, the forms of the different earths, attraction and repulsion of 
sfor- atoms, and certain phenomena of the earth’s crust, from a primeval motion 
lave of a substance diffused through space with relative vacuities. But it is not 
utes, of much consequence to call Rotation feminine and Centrifugation mascu- 
yuld, line. The writer’s hobby is to impress the law of sex upon the whole Cos- 
was, mos. The really practical and interesting part of the book begins where 
ndi- the law of sex is shown to be the basis of human life, and to determine the 
pre- salvation of mankind. 

All the chapters of the volume that relate to this high topic we commend. 
ture We admire the plainness of speech : we do not find any of the details su- 
but perfluous. They are all essential to a comprehension of the subject. They 

en- show how men and women can bless or ruin themselves and each other, 
ipon by showing what are the mysteries of the physical organization upon which 
e, as sound and noble minds depend. 
with Ifa mother would know when her power over the character and comfort 
d to of her child begins, let her read the chapters upon “ Laws of Transmission, 
S as Paternal and Maternal.” How absurdly ignorant the common North 
-om- American female is upon these points: how ridiculously she behaves — 
> the how squeamish she is in feeling, how profligate and demoralizing in prac- 
any tice! How the men and women run on, poisoning each other’s blood, ex- 
| the hausting each other’s nervous centres, bringing odd, debilitated, superflu- 
ates. ous children into the world. And how absurd is the reluctance of all the 
: lat- magazines and newspapers to grapple with these evils, with clean but un- 
ould gloved hands. The courage and chastity of this volume command our 
him » reverence. We hasten to express our obligations to it, and to say plainly 
s in- to men and women that on the whole they have not yet the first idea of the 
W. way of living together and of undertaking the most perilous and sacred ac- 
tions. We say to them, get and read this book: don’t fret over its cos- 
aie mogony, but read the chapters that tell you when your unconscious crimes 
are perpetrated, and what evils you attribute to divine providence when 
PP you force them upon providence yourselves. Read the facts of your own 
’ most private organization, and cease your airs of chaste superiority. Your 
wd ignorance is neither chaste nor superior. It is killing off yourselves and 
a your children and the health of the Republic. It is making the estate of 
Fe matings a cess-pool of disgust, misery, alienation and disease. Let the 
apa young man read the chapters upon the “powers, responsibilities and 
case abuses in the generative function,” and learn his first and most chivalrous 


duty towards woman. Stop romancing, cease to bespatter her with selfish 
Sentiment. Crown her life with the virtue of your abstinence, of your per- 


- knowledge of her nature, with the redeeming quality of your self-con- 
trol. 


J. W. 
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A TREATISE ON THE CAUSE OF EXHAUSTED VITALITY; oR Anusgs 
OF THE SEXUAL Function. By E. P. MILLER, M.D. New York: 
1867. pp. IV. 131. 

Tus book has not so wide a range as the one we have just noticed, but 
its object is essentially the same. It teaches that disobedience to law is 
the chastising Providence which we call divine while we deprecate its 
wrath. It shows how a young man and woman may create a hell by tam- 
pering with the sexual function. How glad we are that the book is plain- 
spoken. It is positively exhilarating to hear some vices called by name, 
and to read the good sound lesson that Dr. Miller administers to the prud- 
ish and immaculate American mother. 

The book treats of self-abuse and its deplorable consequences, of its pre- 
disposing and exciting causes, of promiscuous intercourse, and of the ex- 
cesses that take place in the estate of marriage. If anybody expects, from 
this mention of subjects, to find some sort of prurient entertainment in the 
pages of this book, let him buy it. By all means let him get a copy, and 
keep it well hidden ; and keep the flaming blushes of his own remorse and 
self-conviction well hidden, too, if he can. He is the very man to read this 
book ; he represents the men who secretly infect American society with 
their incontinence, who fill both hospitals and marriage with insanity, who 
use women up to get relief for artificial desires. No Bible is complete 
without a copy of some such book as this to send home to modern society 
the terrible invectives of Jesus against fornications of thought and deed. 
We welcome every palpable, flat-footed word, and commend it to all men 
who already suspect what ails them, and to all superfine women who think 
that some subjects never should be mentioned. Want of mention keeps 
open all the hells. 

The parents of the present generation have in charge the salvation of the 
next. They have its Heaven in charge, whatever may be their theology. 
They hold the keys of regeneration and sanctification in their own hands. 
They are called to the reconstruction of marriage, and to the abolition of 
Prostitution. For -both of these results depend upon the abstinence and 
chastity, from the hour of birth, of the male children that are now coming 
into the world. The jealous watch and judicious interference of parents 
will secure this. We have had enough of theoretical modesty. Let us try 
for America some of the practical kind. - 
SYMBOLS OF CHRISTENDOM. By J. BRADFORD THOMSON, M. A. Lon- 

don: Longman, Green & Co. 1867. 

THis is, in all respects, an admirable book. We cannot describe it better 
than in the language of Landor: “ A poetical thought, to be beautiful, must 
be succinct.” The various symbols employed in Christian art and worship, 
are set forth in beautiful array, and with a rare economy of words. It is 
designed as an introductory text-book to the study of religious art, or sym- 
bolism, and is sufficiently elementary for beginners, while it raises the curi- 
osity of scholars who wish to know more of the subject. Altogether, it is 
the best book of its kind within the compass of the English language, or, 
so far as we know, of any other. J. S. 











